‘pride’s parents, 


nister of the 


Rew 


 politan R 


_ the School, fees, 


PRICE TWOPENCE, 


No. 4, NEW SERIES. 


BIRTH. 
April, at 3, Colville-square, 


On the 


Bayswater, the wife of CHARLES MONTAGU, 
‘Ravewater, the. 
of a daughter. 


MAR RIAGE. 
Feb., at the residence of the 
19. Regent-street, Fitzroy, 
the Rev. A. F. Ornstien, mi- 

r.. J. SOLOMON, fourth son of the late 8. 
Esq., Southampton, to SARAH, 
only daughter of Mr. HENRY PRINCE, of this 
city. —No cards, 


Melbourne, 


DEATHS. 
the 18th inst. at 74, Clarendon Villas, 
ssaneay Park, J BANETTE, the beloved child 
of Mr. and Mrs. ALBERT HART, aged one 
year and eight months. | | 
the 21st inst., at 136, Mile End-road, E., 
BRATEIcr RUTH, infant daughter of A. K, 
HARRIS, Esq., aged 5 weeks and 4 days. 


On the 18th inst., at Hereford House, 
West Brompton, ADAM SPIELMANN, 
Esq., aged 57. | 


NARS. L. ELKAN, of 49, Strand, Mrs. 
LVE SCHONTHAL of 122, Leman-street, 
and Mrs. M. GLUCKSTEIN, of 72, Bishops- 
gate-srteet Without, return their sincere 
THANKS for letters of condolence and kind 
enquiries during their week of mourning for 
the bereavement of their late sister, Phoebe 
Weissman. 


WANTED, by the SOUTHAMPTON 

Congregation a BMY. Salary 
€75a year.—Apply to Mr. S. Myer, Hon. Sec. 
to the Southampton Hebrew Congregation, 
(11, East-street, Southampton. 


JEWS’ INFANT SCHOOL. 
COMMERCIAL-STREET, SPITALFIELDS. 
\ ANTED, a certificated TEACHER 

for the above Institution. Apply by 
letter to, 


WALTER JOSEPHS, Hon. Sec. 


JEWS’ ORPHAN ASYLUM. 
TENTER GROUND, GOODMAN'S FIELDS. 
[OTICE is Hereby Given, that a 
GENERAL COURT of the Governors. 
and Subscribers of this Institution will be 
held at the Asylum on SUNDAY, the 9th 
May, 1869, at Half-past Ten o’clock in the 
Forenoon, to confirm the following Resolution 
passed at the General Court, held on the 21st 
of February last: “That Vacancies be de- 
clared for the admission of Three Boys and 
Three Girls deprived of one Parent only ;’ to 
Elect THREE BOYS and THREE GIRLS, 


_ Geprived of One Parent, as Inmates; and for 


such other business as may occur. | 
The ballot will commence at Eleven and 
close at One o'clock precisely. | 
Byorder, J. SALOMONS, Sec. 
April 21st, 1869, 


‘TNIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON 
SCHOOL. 


HEAD Masrer—T, HEWITT KEY, M.A,, 


VICE-MASTER—E. R. HORTON, 
a Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 


The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN for 
Pupils on TUESDAY, April 27, at 9°30 


&m. The School (for the better accommoda- 


ton of which a portion of the south wing of 


‘Ae College has recently been erected) is very 


Walk of the termini of several other railways. 


Tospectuses containing full information 


+ becting the courses of instruction given in | 
and other particulars, may be | 


obtained at the office of the College. 
_ JOHN ROBSON, B.A., 


Ty man 


_ JEWISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE DIF. 


FUSION OF RE LIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


T°-Morrow, SATURDAY, 24th 
April, a Discourse will be delivered on 


| chine! Akibs,” by the Rev. Dr. N. M. Adler 


abbi, at the GERMAN SYNA- 
SOGUE, New Broad-street, London Wall. 
Service at half-past one. There is 
y accommodation in the galleries for 


- Near the Gower-street Station of the Metro- | 
ailway, and within afew minutes’ | 


Secretary tothe Council. | 


to the Company 


FRIDAY, APRIL 23, 1869;-IYAR 11, 5629. 


BSOLUTE SECURITY POLICIES, 
UNFORFEITABLE, UNCONDI- 
TIONAL, and UNCHALLENGEABLE. 


issued by the PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCK | 
COMPANY, 62, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C.. 


Established 1848, | 

The Directors of this Company, in deference 
to an objection not unfrequently urged by per- 
sons invited to assure, that the ordinary mode 
of Life Assurance is in their opinion defec- 


tive or uncertain, by reason of the operation. 


of the customary conditions, have resolved to 
promulgate the present Tables, and to issue 
Assurance under them which shall be abso- 
lutely Unforfeitable, Unconditional, and Un- 
challer geable, 

For the reason referred to, many persons 
hesitate or decline, to assure on the ground 
that, in the event of inability or unwilling- 
ness to continue payment of their premiums, 
the Assurance will become forfeited. To this 
class of the public the system now introduced 
will especially iotianaad itself, being entirely 
free from all conditions of forfeiture on ac- 
count of non-payment of premium. or from any 


other cause whatever; while at the same time > 


it absolutely guarantees at decease, even when 


a default is made in payment of the premium, 


a fixed sum in respect of every premium paid, 
bearing the same proportion to the total 
amount assured as the number of premiums 
actually paid may bear to the whole number 
originally contracted to be paid. 

Besides this: important advantage, every 
policy will expressly state what sum can at any 
time be withdrawn on the discontinuance of 


the Assurance. 


The assured will thus always have the option 
of retaining either an ascertained fixed sum 
payable at decease, or, in case of need, of with- 
drawing a certain amount, according to the 
duration of the Policy, such amounts being 
set forth on every Policy, and rendering un- 
necessary any future reference to the Com- 


pany on these points, as is the case with 


ordinary Assurances. 

Créditors assuring the lives of. debtors will 
appreciate this feature as one greatly protec- 
tive of their interests, and it will likewise com- 
mend itself to bankers, capitalists, and others 
who are in the habit of making advances col- 
laterally secured by Life Policies, as they can 


at any time learn, by mere inspection, the 


exact value, either immediate or reversion- 


ary, of a Policy of this description. 


{very Policy issued on this plan will be 
without any conditions as to voyaging, fo- 
reign residence, or other usual limitations. 
By this freedom from restrictions of all kinds 
the objections before referred to will be en- 


tirely removed, and the Policies will become 


at once positively valuable as actual securities. 
In addition to the foregoing statement of 


advantages, the number of premiums is 


strictly defined. The longest term provided 
for is twenty-five years, and the shortest five 
years, as shown by the Tables, Thus, bankers, 
creditors, and others holding Policies of this 
class as security, may always know the utmost 
amount they may be ‘called upon to advance 


go as tomaintain the full benefit of the Assur- 


ances—a matter of great importance where 
Policies are held as collateral security. 


It is only necessary to add that, as a conse- 


quence of the Policies under these tables being 
unforfeitable and unconditional, they will also 
be unchallengeable on any ground whatever. 


‘They may therefore be aptly termed Absolute 
Security Policies. 


The PRUDENTIAL AS38URANCE COM- 
PANY possesses an income of £215,000 a year 


| Its position is unquestionable, and it obtains 


the largest amount of new business of any 
office in the kingdom. SPECIAL AGENTS 
WANTED. 


__ ADOLPHUS, TAILOR. 
ADOLPHUS, HABIT MAKER. 
ADOLPHUS, CLOTHIER. 
ADOLPHUS, OUTFITTER. 


~ ADOLPHUS, 74, LEADENHALL 


STREET, E.C. 


rW\HE FRENCH VELOCIPEDR GoM. | 


PANY have appointed 8. and E. Ransome 
and Co., 10, Essex-street, Strand, AGENTS 
for the Home Wholesale trade; Tangye Bros. 
and Holman, 10, Laurence Pountuey-lane, 
Cannon-street, for the Export and Shipping 
Department; A. Davis, 14, Strand, RETAI 
Department, and General Agent and Manager 


DAVIS, 14, Strand. 


JUBILEE BALL. 


INSTITUTION FOR RELIEVING THE 
-INLIGENT BLIND OF THE JEWISH 


PERSUASION. 
ESTABLISHED. 
PRESIDENT—ALD, Sir PHILLIPS. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—Louis Nathan, Esq. 
TREASURER—David Hyam, Esq. 
Hon. Sec.—Henry Dyte, Esq. 
HE JUBILEE BALL in Aid of the 
Funds of this Institution will take 
place at WILLIS’S ROOMS, on THURS- 


E. Alex, Esq. 
S. Andrade, Bag: 
I, A. Boss, Esq. 
Maurice Beddington, 


Esq. 
|S. H. Beddington, E'sq.| 


Aaron Cohen, Esq. 
H. H, Collins, Esq. 
Alfred Davis, Esq. 


| Charles Davis, Esq. 


Edmund F. Davis, 
Esq. 

Israel Davis, Es4. 

I. D. Davis, Esq. 

IsidoreS. Davis, Esq. 

S. L. De Symons, Esq. 

Jocl Emanuel, Esq., 
_F.R.G.S., FLAS. 


Isaac Feldheim, Esq. 
J. Platau, sq. 


H. Guedalla, Esq. 
Isaac Hyam, Esq. 
John Hyam, Esq. 
I'redk. B. Hyam, Esq. 
Edward E. Hyam, Esq 
Isaac Henry, Esq. 
Felix Joseph, Esq. 
Edmund Johnson, 
Esq. 


Lewis Emunuel,j] Esq. 


Louis Goldberg, Esq. 


DAY, the 20th of MAY next. | | 
COMMITTEE AND STEWARDS. 


Hyam Jonas, Esq. 
Jonas Jacobs, Esq. 
H. lL. Keeling, 


Lewis Lazarus, Esq. 
Simeon Lazarus, Esq. 


Charles Lion, Esq. 
J. N. Lindo, Esq. 


Walter Lumley, Esq. 


Gerald A. Levi, Esq. 
D. Mocatta, Esq. 
Hyman Montagu, 
Wolf Myers, Esq. | 
Algernon 
Esq. 
J. M. Montefiore, Esq. 
David Moss, Esq. 
Louis Nathan, Esq. 
F. 8.0. Phillips, Esq. 
Lewis Pass, Esq. 
Edward Pool, Esq. 
Alfred De Rothschild, 
Esq. 
Leopold de Roths- 
child, Esq. 
J. 1. Solomon, Esq. 


Maurice Solomon, Esq. 


N. Salaman, Esq. 
A. M. Silber, Esq. 


| Louis J. Walford, Esq. 


Sidney Woolf, Esq. 


Marsden, 


“HENRY HARBEN, Secretary. 


FUNDS are VERY MUCH NEEDED. 

The Institution is now relieving FORTY- 
TWO Pensioners, each receiving £20 16s. per 
annum for life. There are at this present mo- 
ment FLVE BLIND PERSONS unprovided 
for. The Committee earnestly hope that the 
success of the forthcoming Ball will enable 
them to afford relief to all requiringit. They 
further beg to remind the Public that not any 


appeal has been made for the last three 


years, and to state that the present annual 
expenditure exceedsits income by ‘Two 
Hundred Pounds. 

Donations and subscriptions thankfully re- 


SOLOMON, Sec. 


ceived, 


JEWS’ LITERARY CLUB. 
Under distinguished patronage. | 
Grand Miscellaneous CONCERT will 
be given on SATURDAY EVENING, 


April 24th, at SUSSEX HALL, 652, Leaden-- 


hall-street, E.C., supported by the following 
and other artistes: Mdlle. Annie Harris, 
Mdlle. Sophia Flora Heilbron (the celebrated 
infant pianist), Mdlles, Lelia and Florence 
+ lis (the celebrated juvenile lyric artistes), 
Miss Isabella Glennie, Miss E. A. Todd, Miss 
| arriet Camille Dunbar, Miss Carlotta Lynd- 
hurst; Signor Caravoglia, Herr Bernardt 
Gunzberg, Mr. A.B. Fernandes (member of 
Her Majesty’s private band), Mr. F. W. Mon- 
tague, Mr. enry Harley, Mr Samuel Foote. 
Conductors—Mr. Albert Horwitz, Mr, F. W. 
Montague, and Mr. Lehmeyer. 
Mr. G. Jenkinson. commence at 8 o'clock 
precisely. Admission 1s.; numbered seats, Is. 


6d. Tiekets may be had of any member of the 


Club, or of | 
| VICTOR M. MYERS, Hon. Sec. 


43, Fimsbury-square, E.C, 


DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, CITY. | 
PATRON—His Royal oo the PRINCE 
OF WALES, K.G., &c. 


JEWISH WARDS are continn- 


ally occupied, and NEED CONTINUAL 
SUPPORT. 
Bankers—Messrs. Barnett’s, Hoares, Han- 
bury’s and Lloyd’s, 60-62, Lombard-street. 
GEO, CROXTON, Secretary. 


TION as RESIDENT GOVERNESS, 
ina goed family, to one or two little girls. 
-he is thoroughly eee to give instruction 
in English, Music, Hebrew and the rudiments 
of French. No objection to travel. Can be 
highly recommended by the family where she 
is at present residing.—G. L., Mac 


Albany-street, Regent’s Park, — 


Accompanist, 


dox’s library, 


| METROPOLITAN FREE. HOSPITAL. | 


Wanten by a young lady aSITUA- 


JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL 
BELL LANE, SPITALFIELDS. 
FIFTY-SECOND ANNIVER- 
SARY DINNER in aid of the Funds 
of this Institution will take place at the LON- 
DON TAVERN, Bishopsgate-street, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 19th May, 1869, 
SIR. ANTHONY ROTHSCHILD, Barr. 
President, in the Chair. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Lawrence Levy, Esq. 
Sampson Lucas, Esq. 


EK. Alex, Esq. 


Joshua Alexander, Esq 
David Benjamin, Esq. 
Beddington, 


H. LL. 

Esq. 

Dr. H. Behrend. 

H. L. Bischoffsheim, 
Esq. 


Esq. 
Alfred Louis Cohen, 
Esq. 
Arthur B. Cohen, Esq. 
Benjamin L. Cohen, 
Esq, 
Lionel Benj. 
Esq. 
Alfred Davis, Esq. 


Elias Davis, Esq. 


Cohen, 


Henry Dyte. Esq. 

Joel Fmanuel, Esq. 

Kmanuel Emanuel. 
Esq. 


Sir Francis H. Gold- 


Lionel Louis Cohen, 


Lewis Emanuel. Esq.! 


TREASURERS? 
Alfred Davis, Esq. 
| Alfred Louis Cohen, Esq. 
FIRST LIST OF STEWARDS AND 


Rev. Dr. Hermann) Lawrence Levy, Esa. 
Adler. | Moses Levy, Esq. 


Sampson Lucas, Esq. 

Joseph Magnus, Esq. 

Rev. D. W. Marks. 

Barnett Meyers, Esq, 

J. M. Montefiore, Esq. 

Nathaniel Montefiore, 
Esq. 

I. D. Mocatta, Esq. 

Assur H, Moses, Esq. 

David Moss, Esq. 

M. Moses, Esq. 

Louis Nathan, Esq. | 


Albert: Raphael, 


Sir Anthony Roths- 
child Bart. | 

N. M. De Rothschild, 

Esq., M.P. 

S..J. Rubinstein, Esq. 


_ Joseph Sebag, Esq. 
Frederick Davis, Esq, 


[eaac Seligmann, Ese. 

Mr. Serjeant Simon, 
M.P. 

Alfred A. Solomon, 
| 

Baron de Stern. 

D.G. Stiebel, Esq. 


to boys resi | 
HOSPITAL (Free), founded _ 


smid, Bart., M.P. | 
Julian Goldsmid, Esq. 
Alfred Goldsmid, Esq.' 
Judah Hart, Esq. 

H. A. Isaacs, Esq. 
George Jessel, Esq, 


H. N. Solomon, Esq. 

J. M. Solomon, Esq., 
M.A. 

Lionel Van Oven, Esq. 

M. Van Praagh. Esq. 

Arthur Wagg, Esq. 


Q.C., MP. | Jacob Waley, Esq., 
N.S. Joseph, Esq. M.A. | 


Walter Josephs, Esq. S. W. Waley, Esq. 

Henry L. Keeling,Esq. Henry Worms, Esq. 

E. M. Leon, Esq. 
S. SOLOMON, Secretary. 


JEWS’ COLLEGE, 

10, FINSBURY sQUARE, 
PRESIDENT— Rev. Dr. ADLER, Chief Rabbi. 
V1ICE-PRESIDENT—Sir MOSES MONTEFIORE, 

Bart. 
Principal—Dr. Friedlander (Ph.D. Berlin). 
First Master—Mr. G. Maconachie, M.A... 
(Edinburgh), 
A Classical and Commercial edu- 
- cation is imparted, including French, 
The efficiency of the instruction is proved 
by the successful results obtained at tha Lon- _ 
don University and Oxford Middle Class 
Kxaminations. Four pupils of the school passed 


the last Oxford Examination, 


Special attention given to Hebrew and Re- 


_ Weekly reports are issued of the attendance 


and progress of each pupil. 


Boys admitted at any age, if competent to 
enter the lowest class, 
The hours of study are from 9 till 3, with an 
interval of halfan hour forluncheon. = 
Terms (strictly inclusive) £10 15s. per ann.,’ 

payable quarterly in advance. | 

_. The school is within five minutes walk of _ 

the Moorgate-street Station of the Metropo- 

litan Railway, and within the same distance of 

the Liverpool Street Station of tie North © 

J.ondonLine, tuus affording unusual facilities 
dine in the Suburban districts. 


1851. Brompton and 167, Piccadilly, 
S.W.—80 beds, but only 40 occupied, for want 
of FUNDS; more than 200 out-patients, many 
seeking ission. 
Treasurer—Gev, T. Hertslet,'Esq, Lord Cham- 

berlain’s office, St. James's Palace. 

Bankers—Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand. 


MONTHLY NURSE.—A Jewish 


Nurso, disengaged during the remainder 
of April, and during May, June, and part of 
July, is open for engagements.—-Address Mra, 


May, 49, Great Prescott-street, Goodman’s—_ 


\ 
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| Ail Tetters inten 


—ereature comforts and religious scruples of our poorer brethren. : 
with Mr. Sebag that the community is—from what cause, if any, I cannot ~ 


dent institution 


- what are now its outlying districts. 


their betters ? 
the new Jerusalems and the Mounts of Olives? The hospital for present 
and prospective London would be like an oasis in the stretching desert. 


Aprit 23, 1869, 


2 JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


~ CORRESPONDENCE. 


| We wish it tobe understood that we do not necessarily identify ourselves with the opinions 


correspondents. | | 

yes tenced for insertion must be «authenticated by the mame and address of the 
writer—not necessarily for publication, but as an evidence of good faith ; and they must 

be sent to this office not later than 10 o'clock on the Wednesday morning preceding 

_ the publication of the number in which it is desired that they should appear. 4 
[We urgently appeal to correspondents who may favour us with communications to avoid 


as much 4s possible all personalities, as they are likely to offend those against whom 


they are directed, and they are by no means likely to advance the cause which the 
writer may intend to promote. | ees | 


THE HOSPITAL QUESTION, 
~~ TO THE. EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 3 
 Sim—-Mr. Sebag’s letter appears in the nick of time. I could have 
wished that it had been more argumentative and less apologetic. No one 
seems to have the shadow of a doubt of the immense services rendered by 
the London Hospital to our community. The incomparable efficiency of 


its medical staff, its zealous and admirable organization, its costly yet 


economic administration, its pre-eminence among the princely institutions 
of the land, are all matters of renown, And one has only to pay a casual 
visit to the Jewish ward to learn the kindly attention afforded there tothe 
I agree 


divine, and shall not at present discuss—strongly oblivious to all these 
manifest advantages. Iam as puzzled ashe seems to be as to the indifference 


real question involved, [I will utilize Mr. Sebag’s amiable letter and use it 
as a peg on which to appead the argument that stares one in the face ;_viz., 
should we as a community be benefited by the establishment of an Ihdepen- 
I advance the negative. Ihave watched sith great 
interest the progress of the discussion, carried on for many months, and 
cropping up from time to time: and while [ cannot but admire and respect 
the extreme warmth of our Jewish sympathies, how the heart of the com- 
munity thrills at the ery of suffering, [ have been struck at the utter absence 


of ordinary reflection—I mean sterling, business, common sense—from. the 


discussion. The practical seems to have been entirely lost sight of, andto have 
drifted into the emotional; and this to so great an extent that [ fear very 
much, unless this sensational philanthropy be checked, we shall soon 


be on the high road to pauperism., Ripe as it is, unfortunately, 1 promises | 
by this perilous movement to become wholly unmanageable. 


We are a 
strange community. In many things we are, if not wise, prudent. But 
there is an enormous tendency to increase the number of our benefactions. 
Given a moderate plea, any cne, however unfitted, inexperienced, or heed- 
less, can found a new charity, and so absorb a portion ofthe communal fund, 
urgently required as such fund is to support the large number of benefac- 
tions that weigh us down. | | 

Just ut the time when men conversant with charity trusts are devising 
some plan to circumscribe and concentrate, to cut down our ever-increasing 


and exceptional expenses—and what these are they know to their cost on 


whom the burden lies to keep our competitive institutions in a state of 
efficiency —we are asked, and scolded for demurring, to establish a Jewish 
hospital. 1 wish tobe mostrespeetful to those who, from a variety of mot ives, 
advocate the assumed necessity ; but [ cannot help thinking that they have 
never seriously thought the matter out, or, if they have, they have permitted 
feeling to step into the place of judgment, and are freely indulging in that 
aerial legislation of cloud-land. To my obtuse and grosser sense, the 


movement is the most ill-conceived that has ever yet been mooted amongst } 


us. As this is a mereassertion, I shall do my best so to prove it. 
I maintain that, supposing at this moment the London Hospital were 
‘lesed to us, and we were deprived elsewhere of kindred accommodation, it 


i would still be utterly absurd for us to think of establishing an independent 


evinced, and the consequent niggard support bestowed. | All these matters, — 
however vitally interesting to the hospital, have but little bearmg on the — 


hospital. This metropolis is unique in the world ; it is even now a city of © 


magnificent distances and colossal proportions. The Jews dwell in the ex-_ 
—tremes of this city, and are daily journeying beyond the borders of the suburbs. 
Naturally our poor will follow the rich,as the shade the sunshine. To think, 
then, of establishing one hospital to meet all our wants, is preposterous. |. 


But it may be urged that poverty, like wisdom, comes from the East; its 


- migration is slow, and that a residuum willalways be left sufficiently large to 

need such an institution, I think men need be prophets now-a-days to — 
determine how long neighbourhoods will retain their character; how distant 

and how near it may be, in these levelling days, before the residents of our 
- poorer districts may be required—and what a blessing the mandate will be, 


come when it may !—to disperse themselves all over the area of London, and 


Property more valuable than Tripe’s- 


yard and Swan-court has been displaced. But grant that the Lane, with | 


all its historic associations—the Lane, not of grassy mead and purling 


-brook—retain its shady alleys undisturbed, will or can our poor remain be- 
Will they not be pilgrims to the shrines of wealth— 


_. Jfwe are to have independent hospitals, we must have them conve- 
niently located, and of easy access. No one hospital would meet our wants 


even in this respect. Besides, we should require special hospitals. No 


general hospital could safely receive, unless it became a pest house, under 


one roof and management, the thousand ills that flesh is heir to. We should — 


require a. hospital for contagious diseases, a fever hospital, a small-pox hos- 
ital, and, as pocr Jews have such large families, most certainly a lying-in 
. We should want a hospital for consumption, and for other 


specialities to which a general hospital cannot devote that exceptional skill 
required chiefly for our special practice. And what is more—special as. the 
hospital might be to us—the accident ward, at least, from sheer necessity, 
would have to be available to the general community. By our own law, we 


nauseous to be orthodozw. 


the imagination of those who are uninitiated. 


all this. 


fix on the writer. I am therefore safe in this respect. ieee 
Now suppose for a moment we had a Jewish hospital ; we should also. 
-haye been cbliged to refuse admission to this poor man. A poor-house and 
a hospital are very different institutions. If Mr. Dyte and others think a | 
_poor-house for Jews, to be entirely supported by Jews, required for our poor, 
—and can be maintained in efficiency—I think the establishment would be a 
_mistake and the maintenance impossible—let them agitate. 

! Let the question, however, 
| be discussed each on its own merits. 


are enjoined to heal the. sick of non-Israclites—DISY 


populr ; and to refuse, or attempt to refase, would ronse the indignation of 
every right-minded man. | | 


And now comes the question— Do we in sober truth want a Jewish 


Hospital at all? I emphatically say No. Diseases override religious persua-. 


sions. There is certainly no osher jaundice, no jiidische dyspepsia, no yom- 
tov toothache, no shobbos cholic; and as for physic—despite the fact that 


Holloway’s Pills find a place in your paper—as a general rule it is too 
Why, in the name of common sense, should we. 
| who bear the heavy burdens of the rates and benefactions in common withour - 
fellow-citizens, shut ourselves out from those advantages which we are entitled 


to, and unwisely build up for ourselves, and work with our own hands, a 


moral and religious ghetto ? What an outcry there would be if these rights 
- were withheld from as! Our representative men would be waited on to. 
| speak for us in the Council Chamber and the Senate House. We should | 
| want them to talk themselves hoarse and then set the Thames on fire, inthe. 
name of civil and religious liberty. If our religion beyond the dietary laws | 


authorised a separate institution for the cure of disease, I might regret such 


enactment ; but I would, as a Jew, bound by my religious discipline, advocate. 
it. But t eure the sick of all creeds is our chief duty, and I nowhere see 
that we are called upon to establish a distinct and independent institution. 


To say that if we had an institution of our own, we could save the 
money it now costs us to support the hospitals of the land, is to offer an in- 
sult to our feelings both as Englishmen and Jews. — If our religious and 
better feelings revolt at the idea that our sufferers should be left to pine in 
the mortal agony of the disease of mind and body for want of religious’ con- 
solation, then let us be practical, and compel by moral force our synagogues 
to charge their ministers with the performance of this duty, that devolves 
every Jew—* visiting the sick.” Let us do all this, and no doubt 


- there is room for much improvement; but do not let us rush into liabilities 


that may be fairly spared, and create gigantic incubusinstitutions. Weare 
told of what is done in Paris, Frankfort, and Berlin. But they have not 
severally—as we unfortunately have—seven thousand souls so absolutely 
poor as to be dependent on the. dole of the Board of Guardians, And I 
know it for a fact, almost appalling to contemplate, that 50 per cent. of the 
London Jews are more or less dependent, in some degree or form, on the 
charitable aid of their relations, friends, or sympathisers. We do not receive, 
like our brethren in Amsterdam, any state subvention; in Amsterdam they 
receive from. Government nearly half the entire outlay of their admirably 
managed Pip. st). And this applies equally to their Lunatic Asylum— 
an institution perfectly unique, an honour to those who founded and those 
who administer it. We London Jews have difficulties to cope with beyond 
The community would stand 
perfectly astonished at the enormous annual normal outlay borne in London 
by the Jewish body—or rather by the few whose hearts and means are 
identical—or in many instances where the emptiness of the pocket is out of 
all proportion to the fulness of the heart. I repeat, in the face of all this, I 
would be the first to urge my fellow Jews to the duty, if the institution were 
absolutely required. We are Jews and must fulfil, at all costs, our duty as 
such. But the whole movement is sentimentally and recklessly conceived. 
I saw a letter elsewhere, very kindly communicated by Mr. Dyte, stating 
that the need was proyed by a case in point—that of a poor man with an 


ulcered throat, who could not get into any hospital here, and was obliged 
to go to Paris, where he hoped to be admitted. 


from this letter the gentle care and anxious thoughtfulness Mr. Dyte ex- 
hibits, and no doubt exercises, in behalf of the sick poor under his charge; 
that he fully recognises the immense responsibility vested inhim ; and that, 
further, how over and above his professional sentiments, his mind sympa- 
thises with the religious aspect of the question. I cordially thank him for 
But the case he cites just disproves and invalidates his argument. 
Men so frequently draw hurried conclusion from imputed data. The poor 
man alluded to was refused admission, according to his own statement, in 


Birmingham, in the hospitals of that town. He was refused admission at 


St. Thomas’s and other hospitals in London ; and why ? simply because his 
ailment was not a hospital ease. His peculiar condition just fitted him to 
become a recipient of workhouse or infirmary attention. He was admitted 


into the Whitechapel Union and received every possible attention a man 
could receive. Mr. Myer D. Davis, of the Jews’ Free School, and the offi- 
cers of the Board of Guardians looked after the poor man in the very kindest 
manner. I heard all this accidentally from one who occasionally brings cases 


under my notice ; and as his clientele is extensive, he will not be enabled to 


. The question 
is an open one, and well worthy of discussion. 


_ [have not alluded to the injury we should inflict on the curable sick by 
drafting them from institutions like the London Hospital, with their galaxy 
of talent, to an institution sectarian in ability as well as in faith. I have 


not touched upon that great diffieulty we Jews especially meet with in the — 
conduct of our public charities—the dearth, on the one hand, of administra- — 
tive genius; and on the other, the tendency to insubordination. 


These, 


however, may be regarded by some as small matters in comparison to those 
I have noticed. I regard them as important. _ 

In conclusion—always apologising for writing long letters; I like the 
exhaustive style—I may say on behalf of the London Hospital that no urgent 
cases—I mean hospital cases—are ever refused because the Jewish wards are 
full; they are, if admitted under such circumstances, distributed—as Mr. 


am delighted to witness 
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gebag observes—among the general wards, supplied from the Jewish kitchen, 
and attended by a clerical visitor. Such cases as are absolutely refused, 


~ ould beso refused by a J ewish hospital properly conducted, unless we would © 
| ‘¢ out on the principle of TIQM. And if so, we should certainly — 
ot a asked, as now, to send money to West Russia. We should soon | 


have West Russia, nay, the Jewish poor of the whole world, at our doors, 


~ ¢o be cured of that fretting disease of emptiness—the stomach disease—to 


which the poor are sub) ect—God in his mercy save them! 


T have heard it whispered that some earnest gentlemen will try to get | 
a ward appropriated to us in a noble hospital now being erected west of 


Temple Bar, and that they will further ask the Board of Guardians to widen 
‘4s area of medical relief, so that our Jewish poor who live out of sight of 
Aldgate pump, and bey ond the sound of Bow Bells, may, when sick—and, 
strange, they will fall sick occasionally ; no doubt it is very sinful, and 


should be discouraged—have all the advantage of the skill and zeal of the 


Board’s medical officers. 
I hope I have dealt fairly with those who differ from me on this subject. 
[ don’t arrogate to myself any superior sense; perhaps I may claim a little 


‘more experience. J say 


“is with our judgments as with our watches ; none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own.” 


If my judgment is at fault, I shall fail in convincing your reade ; , and | 


only hurt 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. | 


pital, to inform your numerous readers that the benefits there provided for 
the sick poor of our community are alike in every respect. The ward 


arrangements, the provision for Jewish children, and the employment of a 
Jewish cook and nurse exclusively for Jewish patients at the Metropolitan 


Free Hospital, are identical with the state of things described as existing 
at the London. ‘The spiritual wants of the patients are as regularly minis- 
tered to by the same gentleman, and a lady has constantly visited the female 
inmates of the Jewish ward for females. 

It has been my happiness to work with other of my coreligionists, ever 
since the establishment of the Jewish wards at the Metropolitan Free Hos- 
pital for the means of supporting them and for their efficient working, and 
I gladly avail myself of this opportunity of publicly thanking all those who 
have so liberally and successfully aided, in carrying on the good work. 

Recognising the fact that still greater accommodation is required for 
the sick poor of our community, the Committee of the Metropolitan Free 


Hospital contemplates ‘the setting apart, in the new building they will. 


shortly have to erect, much more commodious and larger wards for the 
purpose than the arrangement of the present building or the exigencies of 
the Institution have hitherto permitted; and in doing so they have every 
confidence that the spirit of liberality which has heretofore been evinced by 
the wealthy of the community will assuredly be manifested in a correspond- 
ing degree.—I am, Sir, yours truly, C. DrEFRIEs.. 


JEWISH AGRICULTURAL COLONY AT JAFFA. 
| TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Sir,—IL have lately had the pleasure of making the acquaintance of a 
very intelligent gentleman, M. Charles Netter, of Paris. He comes here 
on a twofold mission—firstly, to induce some five or six gentlemen to become 


corresponding members of that valuable institution, the Alhance Israelite,”- 


in which object I truly hope he may succeed ; and, secondly, to make known 
to his brethren in England a plan which he has conceived, of forming an 
agricultural, or rather horticultural, school at Jaffa. 


Efforts for the amelioration of the condition of the Jews in the Holy 


Land are not popular, and in fact, the instances are rare in which they de- 


serve to be so. Whatever tends to swell the number of immigrants into 


Palestine, or to afford a means to those who are already there of living in 
idleness, whether under the pretence of studying. the Law or otherwise, 
. should be unreservedly condemned. Equally little to be encouraged are all 


plans for fostering industrial pursuits, which, being foreign to the country, 


can only. be forced; and must, therefore, before long, entirely decay. In 
fact, any scheme, however intelligently and practically designed, is certain — 
to fail, unless it is under the constant supervision of an experienced Kuro- — 
‘pean, who unites firmness of character with an ardent love for the work 
Which he has undertaken to carry out. 
with a devotion which is rare, and opportunities which do not often occur, | 
_ he proposes to establish himself at:the seat of his labours, and personally to 
‘superintend the carrying out of his plans. "The details’ of his scheme are 


reported at length in a most interesting report, which occupies from page 45 


to page 66 of the last ‘“ Bulletin” of the * Alliance Israelite,” to which I 

is-a short..summary. of the plan: Jaffa, as is well 
known, is the sea-port of Jerusalem, from which it is about 35 miles, one_ 
long day’s journey distant. It is a town of about 4,000 to 5,000 inhabitants, | 
among which are probably about 200 Jews, many of whom. are, occupied in — 


Various trades and handicrafts. The port is bad, and generally dangerous 
for the entrance of any but very small craft;.and such are usually employed 


In the coasting trade. The appearance of Jaffa from the seas imposing, 


rising steeply on a not very decided promontory from the water’s edge ; the 
mass of buildings, square or domed, with occasional minarets, culminates in 
& vast, though now almost ruinous, citadel of Saracenic origin. The whole 


4s: surrounded by battlemented walls, erected, I believe, by the Crusaders 


about the 14th century ; and around are vast plains irrigated and extremel 
fertile soil, with miles upon miles of orange and lemon-groves laden wi 
perfume, with pomegranates and apricots, and vine and fig-trees, interspersed 


territory is quite befitting the fore-ground; the rocky hills, which render the 


Such is also M. Netter’s idea, and > 


With cypress and prickly pears. The back ground of this rich and smiling | 


April 16th, 1869. 


approach to Jerusalem so difficult, lying at some 20 miles behind, whilst on 
the north the eye reaches to the distant range of Carmel. The south side, 
however, is flat, leading away in an unbroken line to the Egyptiau frontier, 
distant about 80 miles. I need not here say that the interior of Jaffa does 
not at all realise the charm which it would inspire when viewed from a 
distance, from the sea. The usual narrow, tortuous streets, the usual mix- 
ture of houses in ruins with those inhabited ; the usual smells and dirt: all 
these are familiar to all who have ever seen an oriental town. <a 
__ But with the interior of the town M. Netter and his proposed esta- 
blishment have little or nothing to do. He proposes to purchase, or rent 
for a term of years, sufficient ground for the construction of a school capable 
of containing thirty boys, with a garden to be cultivated by the pupils, who 
will thus be instructed im the art of gardening. Ten Jewish boys (in pre- 
ference orphans), as pupils of the schools founded by the Alliance, to be 
boarded, lodged, clothed and instructed in the establishment, for the first 


year, a second ten tu be added the second year, and in the third year, the 


pupils to be increased to thirty—which is to remain the normal number of 
children in the institution, The apprenticeship is to last three years, and 
only those _boys are to be admitted who are in sound health, who are ac- 
quainted with the elements of Hebrew and of arithmetic, who speak Arabie, 
and can read and write one European language. Day pupils, without dis- 


| tinction of creed, not exceeding in number that of the boarders, may be 
: RO | admitted gratuitously, and an indefinite further number of Jewish boarders 
Sir,—Noticing in your impression of the 16th inst. a letter on this | 
subject by a member of the House Committee of the London Hospital, I 
~ feel bound, as a member of the Committee of the Metropolitan Free Hos- 


may be received at the discretion of the manager; such being paid for by 
the persons or bodies who send them. An annual examination is to take 


| place, and at the end of the third year, when the course of instraction is 


finished, pupils are to be furnished with a certificate showing their profi- 


| ciency. After the second year, it is proposed to purchase annually a piece 


of land sufficient for ten families to cultivate, to be resold to Jewish purchasers 
on condition of their employing the Jewish boys who are leaving the school, 
or, failing to find buyers, the committee of management may cultivate such 
land on their own account. The Committee will give preference to Jewish 
workmen in all matters necessary for the construction of the building, and 
the preparation of the land. Every year a report and a balance-sheet will 
be furnished. | 


This scheme is said to require for carrying it ont the sum of £2,000 for 


purchase or rent of land, and for the building, and £600 a year for the ex- 
penses of the first three years; after which the institution is to beeome 
self-supporting. In other words, the sum required for the foundation is 
£4,000. Of this a good portion has already been promised in France, the 
Alliance having warmly supported the project ; and I trust that M. Netter 
willind little difficulty in obtaining subscriptions in this country for the 
balanch, the whole being deposited in the hands of the “ Alliance Israelite,’ 
to ke paid out at their discretion. | | 

M. Netter has the warm support of the Turkish governors and authori- 
ties in Jerusalem and Jaffa, as well as of the British, French, Austrian, and 
Prussian Consuls ; and both at Constantinople and at Paris his scheme has 


been received with.the greatest favour. The condition of Jaffa and the 


surrounding country is now, and has for niany years been, so peaceful that 
nothing is to be apprehended from the wandering Bedouins, or from other 
sources of alarm; and the fruit production of the region is so prolific, its 
sources of outlet are so open, and its markets so numerous, that there is at 


least a reasonable hope that the attempt may be successful. At any rate, I 


should imagine that most persons of the Jewish community would feel 
inclined to give the opportunity of trying a scheme so little costly, and so 
remarkably beneficial if successful ; and I think we all must admire the 


enthusiasm of a gentleman, who, possessing the practical knowledge neces- 


sary for the undertaking, and the time’and means of personally super- 
vising it, is ready to abandon home and friends, and from sheer love of his 


own race, and affection for the soil of our fathers, to devote himself to im- 
| prove the condition of our most unfortunate brethren in the Holy Land, 


Apologising for having taken up so large a portion of your valuable 
space, L am, Sir, yours truly, | Moearra. 
London, 20th April, 1869, 
| TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, ~ 


~Sir,—Having been completely misunderstood by M. Netter, 1 hope 


you will allow me a little space to reply to his last. Idid indicate my plan 
as being in my opinion not only superior to that of M. Netter, but-as one 
approved of by practieal English agriculturists to whom [had submitted it. 
I say, hire some land at Jaffa, and send over a practised English or French 


agriculturist: with some practised labourers, who would emigrate for a few — 
| yeajs, and then the suvcess of the experiment would be assured; as then 

| Jewish youths of from 13 to 16 would be at-onee practically trained to hus- 
-bandry. I recommended 83 people in England to give £12 each, payable 


in three annual instalments, provided 83 subscribers could also be found in 
each of other three countries—viz., America, Germany, and France. The 


plan of the “Alliance” is only another added to the many other projects 


which have appeared in print during the last 30 years. __ 
I never spoke of a joint stock company. 
stitution, and to admit 333 benefactors to subscribe, to whom would remain 
of course all the honours of the undertaking, should it succeed ; and, should 
it not, the merit of having tried it. 
One more failure is: better than apathy. M. Netter's future intended 
residence at Jaffa is a valuable guarantee that not a stone will be left un- 
turned to ensure‘its success by his vigilant and able superintendence, 
Schemes, if good, need no reconmendation of the “Allianee.” 
THE REPORT OF THE BOARD OF GUARDIANS, | 
RDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 
Sin,—It was with much interest that I read the Report. of the Board 


Isuggested a charitable in- 
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of Guardians And the article which appeared thereon in your journal of the 


9th inst,; but the report produced upon me an impression exactly the reverse 


of that which was produced upon the writer of the article, To me the im 


mense and increasing number of applicants for the charity (1 will not use 
the word “ relief”), of the Board, is the clearest proof how fruitless are all 
its efforts: how little it has done or is likely to do to check'the progress of 


poverty, or to improve the condition of those already ina state of pauperism. © 


The balance-sheet -of the Board shows that during the past year more 
than £4,400 was expended in ministering, directly or indirectly, to the wants 
of nearly 7000 souls. Surely if the “ relief” is substantial and 7000 persons 
are relieved yearly, there ought to be a marked diminution at least in the 
number of new eases ; but according to the Report, in 1868 there were 610 
new cases, against 339 in 1867, and 565 in 1866. It is true that the ho- 
norary secretary offers an explanation of the increase of new cases by telling 


us that, owing to the dearth of employment in this country in the year 1867, 


foreigners were deterred from immigrating hither ; but this explanation is 


in no way satisfactory, as, without reckoning foreigners, the number of new | 


cases Was 115 in 1868, against 72 in 1867. What, then, is the cause of the 
increaseof applicants ? There is only one reason which appears satisfactory, 
It is that the “relief” is obtained too easily—that there are no disagreeable 
conditions attached to it. The consequence is that the poor do not hesitate 
to apply to the Board; aud when we read in the report that only 43 per 
cent. of the applicants were refused relief or remanded during the past year, 


can we wonder at the increase in the number of applicants and at the state — 


of the poor which such an increase betokens ? 


But the worst. feature in the condition of the poor is the gradual but 


unmistakeable decline of independence and of self reliance; and-for this, I 
think, the Board must be held in a great measure responsible, for how can 
an application for relief be considered a disgrace, when, among so small a 
body as the Jews of England, 17,000 persons have obtained such relief from 
the Board during the past ten years? ge | 

It is no wonder that the reiief afforded bv the Board is an enticement 


to the poor of other countries ; if they carinot obtain work, at least here is 


an institution where they.can be relieved without disgrace—an ‘institution | 
where but 4} per cent. of the applicants are refused. Under such cireun- 


stances, what is the use of emigration societies, if for each. man that emi- 
grates, some foreign pauper is to supply his place? The writer of the article 
in your journal says that “every benevolent person is an easy prey to 
imposition, and by bestowing his charity on the professed and practised 
beggar, he wrongs the deserving poor, and at the same time fosters pau- 


perism and supplies crafty idleness with its sole means of subsistence.” No. 


better description than this could be given of the policy of the Jewish Board 
of Guardians.—Lam, Sir, yours truly, | SEVERITAS, 


[Our correspondent, whose designation “Severitas’’ seems to have been 
adopted in the sense in which Pliny used the word, must pardon us if we say 
that he assails the Board of Guardians with an eloquent. vigour which a better 
cause would justify. A shrewd man once said that “no one is poor from choice.” 
The gist of the argument of “Severitas” resides in the fact that he blames the 
Board of Guardians because it does not “attach disagreeable conditions ” to the 
relief which it undertakes. If the Jewish Board of Guardians were to imitate 
the numerous Boards of parochial (union) Guardians which do attach remarkably 
‘disagreeable conditions to their relief of the poor,’ we should indeed feel it our 


duty to adopt a principle of “Severitas” by way of expostulation, Happily, | 


the Board tempers its justice with Jewish mercy and with English common sense. 
Yet the question of relieving the poor in such way as to render them self-helpful, 
when thisis practicable, is one not to be hghtly regarded. On this we hope 
soon to develop our views—Ep. J. C.] | 


THE SOLAR CYCLE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Sir,—.As was noticed in your issue of the 9th inst., singular 


the sum of the terminal letters of the three words for “Sun” should happen 


— to be 365—the number of days we have in a Solar Year, And is not the 


following lunar coincidence as remarkable ?. : 


The Solar Year.............. 965d. Bh. 48m. 49s, 
wee «10d, 21h, 118. 


$65 days, less 10==355, the Lunar Year ; and the /etters of the words 


and (Moon)—(40) 0, (10).9, (200) 9, (10), and 


(5) (50)3, (2)3, (80) S—contain 355, A further coincidence is that 


(Year) also equals 355, 


It of sufficient interest to your readers, I shall be glad if you willinsert. 
_ this in your next.—Yours respectfully, 


Dalston, 16th April, 1869... 


THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Sir,—Would you kindly allow your valuable paper to be the medium 


of informing those who so kindly entrusted us with subscriptions for the 


above cause, that, as the matter seems to be dropped, we will, with their 
consent, hand the money we have in hand, amounting to £3, to the com- 


mittee for the relief of the distressed Jews in Russia. Those who object 


to this course can have their subscriptions returned, on applying to us 

within a week from the present issue of your paper. By giving insertion to 

this, you will oblige, yours respectfully, Lewis and 
59, Lord-street, Cheetham-hill, Manchester, April 20th, 1869. _ 


W. M. 


To CORRESPONDEN Ts.—“Aliquis,” Mr. H. Guedalla, Mr. Lionel Van Oven, 


Exxectron.—At the election of Guardians for the parishes 
of St. Margaret’s and St. John’s, Westminster, Mr. Solomon Hyman Cohen 
was elected as a Guardian of the poor for the present year by a large 
majority, this being the ninth time of his having been appointed to that 
office. He has also been re-elected by the magistrates as Oyerscer, 


St 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Mr. Davidson, the talented lecturer on Science and Art in the 


Middle Class Schools, read lately a remarkably able paper on the Technical 


Education of Girls, a subject with which Mr. Davidson may be said to be 
identified, and.on which he is an unquestionable authority. We regret we 


are unable to quote the whole of his excellent’ paper, but we quote some 


portions of it with great pleasure, not only on account of the intrinsic merit 
of Mr. Davidson’s remarks, but also because education is essentially a fea- 
ture of Jewish polity; and the education of girls is a matter of extreme im- 


portance in a community in which, whatever our detractors may say to the 


contrary, women have ever been highly honoured, and necessarily so, consi- 


dering the amount of religious instruction, and indeed worship, carried on in: 


the home, where the mother is the presiding genius; or, as was once remarked 
by the Rey. A. L. Green, she is “ the Priestess of the Home.” The Rey. M. 


Rogers, member of Council of the Society, presided on the occasion. The 
reading of the paper was followed by an interesting discussion : 


“The system of education which has until very recently existed, and 


which, in some cases, still obtains in ladies’ and female schools, has been — 


such as to fit a girl for the vapid conversation of an evening party, but how 


very few of the victims of it can speak rationally on any important subject: 
| of the day-—be it art, science, politics, or literature—unless, it be the light, 


ephemeral matter contained in the novels or some of the periodicals ; how 
few have been, whilst at school, so interested in any one of the studies as to 
desire to continue it when the “last term” is over. Music may, perhaps, 
form an exception to,this. Young ladies do mostly prosecute this study, 


because it is not only pleasant to themselves, but gives pleasure to others— 


‘a trait in the character of woman which is so constantly the mainspring of 
her actions, and which spreads so unselfish and so refined an atmosphere 
over all she does. But, unless there exists in the individual mind a strong 
desire to excel, the music young ladies generally practise is only in character 
with the other branches of their education. We find but few who have been 


taught the principles of harmony—very few who can do more than play a> 


given number of pieces after much practice. 

“ But within a recent period the instruction in ladies’ schools has won- 
derfully improved ; and we find able and earnest gentlemen. and professors 
in colleges engaged. as visiting lecturers—a step which will, no doubt, in 2 


few years, produce good results ;'and any one who has visited the schools of 


the period just past, and has seen the painfully lackadaisical manner of the 
pupils, would be surprised and rejoiced to see the young ladies fortunate 
enough to be placed in a school the principal of which has been bold enough 
to introduce sound scientific teaching, quite regardless of the question, 
‘What do girls want with scierce 2?” It would amaze them to observe the 
interest of the pupils in geology, astronomy, natural history, physiology, 
perspective, model drawing, &c., when these are practically taught, and 
when they are embodied in the regular school studies, instead of being given 
as extras, or treated as mere accomplishments. . . . The girls, cooped 
in a close sitting-room of a dwelling-house, receiving Just as much instruc- 
tion as they can glean from the books furnished them, ]eave school, mentally 
and physically enervated, sickened of books, tired of lessons, and ignorant 
of every single thing that could be of service to them in life. Yet will these 
girls become ‘the wives of the great mass which is daily becoming of greater 
importance in this country, and from whom thousands of children are to re- 
ceive their earliest impressions and their home training ; it 1s these who are 


to be the companions of those whom we are now striving to educate usefully; 


it is these who are to be the heads of thousands of the homes of Itngland, 
and, as such, employers of servants, now pupils in our National Schools, 
receiving by far a better education than their future mistresses. 

“Tt has been wisely said, man’s home is the world, woman’s world is 
her home; but I must add that proper, and I may call that technical edu- 
cation is required for the efficient discharge of the relative duties of each ; 
and further, that as many females are compelled by the force of circumstances 
to make the world their home, before they have a home in which to make 
their world ; as many have to enter the field of industrial work, it is neces- 


sary to inqvire how these may be best fitted for the sphere in which they 
are to be placed—how they may be best armed for the battle of life 
~“Tventure to suggest that the occupations to which females are trained 


should be such as are adapted to their sex, that clerkships in telegraph or 


| other public offices and similar positions are without the sphere of woman’s 
action, as tending to jar with that feminine reserve and modesty which is so 
characteristic of their sex, but that proper technical education will enable 
| them to take up other branches, such as drawing on wood, wood-engraying, | 

| lithographic drawing, etching, designing, &c., which, whilst securing an 


“THE SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE CARDIFF ABDUCTION CASE. 


honest independence, may be conservative of that delicacy which we so 
“It is.on his mother’s knee that the child, ‘ eyes raised to heaven, and 


‘smal! hands folded fair,’ is taught to raise his voice to* Him who all things 


sees ;’ it is whilst walking at her side that he learns to turn his foot aside 


lest he should injure the worm, so marvellously made, and to watch the 


opening of the budding leaf; it is of her he asks, ‘ What is the sun ?’ and 


_ to her he says, ‘ Mother, what is there beyond the skies?’ And she reads 
to him out of this fair book of nature, and the instruction she gives him 1s 


wrapped in veneration for that Great. Power whose law, by which all around 


is governed, is Science; the boy starts as a student, with the best of all 


incentives to the acquirement of knowledge—the love of inquiry.” 


Excursion to Parestixe.—Mr. Cook, the leader of the excursion to- 


Palestine, telegraphs to head-quarters in Fleet-street in reference to the 


tourist party, that “the tours are very. successful ; though the teats were 
robbed at Jerusalem, but robbers are detected, and the money is found, 
and will be restored,” | 
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they ‘managed these things better in France. 


Pereire, 


—artizans and industrious apprentices, no regard being paid to creed. 


the chief magistrate. 


department and Justice b 


FOREIGN NEWS, 
PRANCE.—Mr. Schlumberger, the celebrated manufacturer, at Gueb- 
viller in the department of the U pper Rhine, has presented the Jewish 
community with a munificent donation for the erection of a synagogue. The 
name of Schlumberger is well known In connection with the textile indus- 
‘rial arts, and his house 1s celebrated in the Alsatian departments.—Baron 
Gustave de Rothschild has been named Austrian Consul at, Paris — We learn 
with great surprise from the Archives Israelites that in Paris military disci- 


pline obliges Jewish soldiers to be present at the celebration of the Catholic | 
We really thought that 


mass, and even to kneel during its performance. 


Assuredly the French Con- 
sistory could make its voice heard even in a country in which Ultramon- 


tanism is, though it is not the fashion to admit it truly, so intensely - | 
nowerftl.—We learn from the saine journal that the following Jewish can- 
didates have offered themselves for departmental constituencies at the 


approaching elections for the Legislative assembly: Messrs, L. Javal, E. 


‘Ilustrated by pictures magnified by the oxycaleium light, at the Wesleyan 
Chapel in Paris. One of the pictures was a view of the Samaritan syna- 


cogue at Nablous, the Sechem of the Bible, where he inspected a copy of the — 


Pentateuch written in a dialect of Hebrew 3000 years ago—idertical even 
in phraseology with our Bible. He showed among other views of Jerusalem 
the Haram wall, within which (on the site of the Temple) the mosques of 
Omar and of Alasha stand, and by a fissure in the pavement of this enclo- 
sure, Mr, Warren obtained valuable information as to the site of the Temple. 
- BELGIUM.—There are 180 pupils at the Brussels primary Jewish 
school. The Chief Rabbi, Dr. Astruc, seems to be very popular 
coreligionists, There are about 4000 Jews in Brussels. 
GERMAN Y.—In the year 1861 a law was passed which gave the 
rizhts of citizenship to the Jews of Bavaria. In commemoration of this 
liberal measure acoreligionist of Munich, Dr. Wilhelm Konigswarter,founded 
several establishments of an educational or scientific nature. He also in- 
stituted six anpual prizes which were to reward well-behaved andindustrious 
The 
distribution lately took place in the Town Hall, and was presided over by 
Such actsas these cannot fail to raise the Jewish name 
throughout the world, while at the same time a noble example is set to the 
professors of all creeds.—It will scarcely be believed that there are still 


with his 


congregations in the North German Confederation which are yet oppressed | 
by debts contracted 


generations ago in order to buy off some persecution. 
These congregations are situated in the erand duchy of Posen. They are 
17 in number in the district of Bromberg. The sum total still owing by 
them amounts to nearly 26,000 thalers. licthe district of Posen there are 
J2 congregations. Of these 44 are still encumbered with a debt amounting 
ty» 103,756 thalers. The creditors of these communities are principally 
churches and religious corporations. ‘These debts were mostly transferred 
to the churches, and yenerally arose in this way. Some calumnies or false 
accusations against the Jews were brought forward; and in order to avert 


_ some calamity, such as. a massacre, expulsion, or scourge, they gave bonds 
for large sums to those who had the power to protect them, and who not. 


rarely were the originators of the threatened persecution. ‘This process was 
repeated from time to time, and thus the congregation groaned under an 
unbearable burden of debt. These debts are now gradually being liquidated, 
and it has been calculated that in the year 1896 the communities will have 
discharged all their liabilities. “he congregation of Posen has since. the 
year 1846 paid off 4000 thalers every year, At this moment it still owes 
1583 thalers.—Most of the congregations in the duchy of Hesse have refused 
to take part in the synod, in answer to the circular issued by the committee 


_ Of rabbis assembled last year.—The extremely rare celebration of a diamond 


wedding lately tvok place at Lichtenau, Bavaria. Isaac and Nette Hecht were 
the celebrants. The municipality attended to congratulate the pair. What 


is a diamond wedding? Is it the 75th anniversary of a marriage ?—Herr 


Hirsch Berend Oppenheim has established an asylum at Altona, for, poor 
Jews unable to pay house rent. 


HUNGARY.—A man and woman of the Christian religion recently 


Called on the rabbi of a place called Tab, and left a little child with him, — 
who, they said, was the offspring of Jewish parents, but had been abandoned — 
by them. They left him with the rabbi in order that he might be 


brou 
the 

ewish gentleman, named Wahrmann, has just been almost unanimously 
elected one of themembers of the Diet for the metropolitan city, Buda-Pesth. 


ght up in the Jewish religion. The rabbi consented to take charge of 


_ AUSTRIA.—The oldest rabbi of Moravia, Dr. Feilbogen, who has 


on rabbinical daties for nearly sixty years, and a well known and vener- 


le talmudical scholar of Prague, named Rabbi Teweles, are just dead —A 


es hew charitable institution has been established at ‘Lrieste, under the title of | 


ommittee.” The object of this charity is to a certain | water like an aquatic plant, and, therefore, remains uninjured by the itranda- 


‘the Montefiore © 
extent similar to that of our Association for the Diffusion of Religious 


ea the technical education of poor Jews. The chairman and secretary 


© association bear well known. names—M. Morpurgo and Dr. Barzilai. 


RUSSIA.—A petition has been presented tothe Ministers of the Home 
| y some of the leading merchants of St. Petersburg 

requesting privileges and tolerant ‘measures for the Jews of the metropolis 


i | gr AIN —A Monsieur Leon has just been named consul of Portugal at 


“: Sebastian, We think that Mr. Leon is a Jew. 


J. Pereire, Eugene Pereire, Crémieux, Halphen, Alphonse de |. 
Rothschild, and Worms de Romilly. The four first named gentlemen are ~ 
members of the present house.—The Rev, W. Gibson recently gave a lecture, 


(Gen, xxxvii. 25). | 
trade was entertained between Egypt and the East. Already in the sixteenth | 


child, who will be supported at the expense of the community.—A | 


howledge, but it extends beyond the scope of that institution, and un- | 


| tionately heinous one, — 


ITALY.—The principle of religion, in its best best sense—humanity— 
appears to prevail at Rome. The Pope, who has recently been distributing 


Jews in the number, 


alms amorg the poor of the city, has benevolently included the indigent 


HOLLAND.—Mr. L. Pincoffs has been appointed Vice-president of 
the Military Council in the second military district of South Holland; Drs. 
Israels and Rosenthal have been named members of the commission for ex- 
amination of physicians ; and Dr. Coster for the examination of chemists. 

JERUSALEM.—The Alliance is about to open a new school at Jera- 
salem for upwards of fifty children, oes | | 


THE PENTATEUCH AND EGYPT. 

THE LIGHT SHED ON THE Bistr NARRATIVE 

[THIRD ARTICLE. ] 

The event next recorded in the Bible in connection with Egypt is the 

sale of Joseph. ‘ The brethren of Joseph lifted up their eyes and looked: 
and, behold, a company of Ishmaelites came from Gilead with their camels, 
bearing spicery, and balm and myrrh, going to carry it down to Egypt” 
We know that from the earliest times a lively caravan 


ny EayptiANn 


dynasty stations were formed, wells dug and protected in the Arabian de- 
sert for the benefit of those who had occasion to pass through it in their 
commercial travels.* The articles most in demand were all varieties of 
spices and perfumes. For while nearly all other nations of antiquity either 
burned or buried their dead, the Egyptians embalmed them. The amount 
of spices used for that purpose was immense. Herodotus tells us (book ii, 
chap. 36) that the expense of embalming amounted to a talent of silver, or 
about £240. Dr. Ebers further points out the interesting fact that the 
spices here enumerated are those which at the present day constitute the 
principal portion of the imports into Egypt. The intercourse between the 
Kast and the valley of the Nile,‘with the exception of a short distance, tra- 
versed by the railroad, bears the same features at the present day as it did 
in the time of Joseph. The trade is still carried on by means of caravans ; 
nomadic Ishmaclites are still their leaders ; camels are still employed as 
beasts of burden. | | 
Joseph is sold to Potiphar, who appoints him overseer over his house 
(Gven, xxxix. 4). The post of steward, who had the sole management of all 
the complicated offices connected with the household of an Egyptian grandee, 
was a very luportant one. He is to be seen upon at least one monument 
out of eight. | | | 
The narrative contained in chap. xxxix. 7—18 has been most vehe- 
mently attacked by Bohlen, Tueh, and other critics, as lacking all probabi- 
lity. ‘They assert that the admission of a servant into the women’s apart- 
ment was an utter impossibility in ancient times. This argument is at once 
refuted by the paintings which have been discovered at Thebes. They show 
that the position of women in Egypt was very different from that of the 
other Eastern countries. They were not rigidly secluded in harems. ‘The 


_ wife was called ** the lady of the house.” We see men and women entertained 


in the same apartment, amused with musie and dancing, and regaled with 
wine. Dr. Ebers also shows that not only the details, but the entire history 
of Joseph’s temptation are thoroughly Egyptian. He quotes a manuscript, 
written some centuries before the Exodus, which contains a tale of such 
striking resemblance to our narrative that it may be looked upon as the 
Egyptian version of that story. | | eek, sl 

The butler’s dream next engages our attention. Le dreamt that Pha- 
raoh’s cup was in his hand, and that he took the grapes and pressed them 


into the cup, and gave if into Pharaoh’s hands (chap, xl. 11). The mention 
_ of wine in this narrative, and in connection with several other events in the 


life of Joseph, has induced some commentators t) question the trustworthi- 
ness and authenticity of the entire record. For Herodotus in his account — 
of the Egyptians (ii. 77) mentions that in the land of the Pharaohs the vine 
was not cultivated, a certain sort of beer being the staple drink, and that — 


- wine was avoided because it was regarded as the blocd of their deity, Typhon 
(spoken of in the Bible by the name of }]53 293. Exod.xiv.2), Plutarch — 


again writes (Isis 6) that it was entirely forbidden to the kings previous to — 
Psammetichus. Many monuments, however, the authority of which does — 


not, like that of the credulous Greek historians, rest on hearsay, vindicate 


the truth of the Bible. Regnier, Champollion, Wilkinson, and Minutoli - 
have discovered sculptured ornaments of vine branches and ripe grapes on 


several buildings of the most ancient date. In the sepulchral caverns near | 


Beni Hassan and the Pyramids (some of which are believed to have been 


erected at a date anterior to that of Joseph), representations are to be seen 
| of the various processes of the vintage, and making and storing of wine. 


Tasteful and elaborate paintings of wine presses are alsotobe seen. Frescoes 


of banquets are extant, which represent wine being poured into the cups of | 


the guests. Indeed, the vine still flourishes in Egypt, and even grows in — 


tions of the Nile, | 
In further illustration of this narrative [ may mention that the birth- 
days of kings are frequently referred to in the inscriptions. Thus the 
Rosetta stone, of which we have spoken before, mentions an amnesty granted 
ou such an occasion to certain criminals. The punishment that was inflicted 
upon the baker was the severest of all, for the Egyptians were very atixious 
to preserve their bodies; his crime must, therefore, have been @ propor- 


© Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of Ancient Egypt, i. 45. 
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"SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 


Retail Book sellers ond: Neweagente are informed that ther y can obtain 


the * Jewish Chronicle”’ early on the morning of publication: at 
Messrs. W. H. Smita and Sons, Strand; 
Messrs. Everett and Soy, Bouvesie-street, Fleetesti ‘eet, E.C.; and 
The Publishing Office, 11, Custle-street, Bevis Maiks, B.C. 
This avrangement will eaable the trade to supply customers in all parts 
of the ns readily. | | 


A weekly Journal devoted to’ the Interests of Judaism and the Jewish ey 
at Home and Abroad. 
| OFFICE: 11, CASTLE-STREET, BEVIS MARKS, E.C, 
PUBLISHED EARLY EVERY FRIDAY MORNING. 
PRICE TWOPENCE, 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTLON—W ithin hand-delivery district, 8s. 8d.. 
Beyond hand-delivery, 13s. 
The “Jewish Chronicle,” as a very widely-read and long-established organ, is an ex- 
cellent medium for advertisements. 


In accordance with the precedent of other journals, the number of pages” in the | 


Chronicle” will vary to the of each week, 


CALENDAR FOR. | THE WEEK. 
Day “Day of Day of | Day 


of civil.) of | Portion. Haphtorah. 
‘week. | month, month. Omer. | 
Friday |Tyar 12 Apnil23 27 Sabbath com. 6.30) | 
‘Saturday 13 28 ‘Sab. term. 7°56. INN [Amos 1x. 
| | ILev. xvi. 1 to 
| 14 25 29 NOB 
Monday | 15, 26 30 
Tuesday Bl 
Wednesd | | 
“Thursday | 18 29 | | 


} riday ne ext, ak April, Sabbath commences at 6° 30. 


ME) 1OR ABILIA. ME E TIN FOR. THE Ww EEK. 
SATURD AY, 24th inst Tews Literary Club, Concert at Sussex Hall, 
8 o'clock. 
Sunpay, 25th inst. —Gatesof Hope School, Hene age-lane, distribution 
prizes, haif-past 2 o'clock. —Borough Jewish 
School, Vestry Room, Borough New Synagogue, 
12 o'clock —Be rith Melah C harity NOIDA 
Iennial meeting of subscribers at Beth Hama- 


dvash, Smith’s- buildings, Leadenhall-strect, at 12 
C ‘Loe k. 


Monpay, 26th inst—Union of the § Synagogues, meeing of delegates, 
New Bynagogie, Great St. Helen’s, 6 o’clock. 


The Hewish 
“LONDON: FRIDAY, APRIL 23, 1869. 


“OUR SY XAGOGT hs. 
Srconp ARTICLE.— SYNAGOGUE 


~ Ty our last. article, on the subject of our places of worship, we relerted to 
the topic of the seats in Synagogues. The transition from Synagogue sit- 
tings to Synagogue singing is readily effected, both as regards alliteration 


and practical consideration. When one arrives at Synagogue and takes, 


obtains, receives, or ventures upon a seat share, the next point is, what, shall 
one hear there. 

There was once a Quaker, celebrated i in magazine his tory, whe refused 
to kill adog whom public opinion pronounced tobe mad. But he calumniated 
him. He said he was mad, and his opinion influenced the general opinion. 
We cannot help saying that an impression of this deseription seems to actuate 
the communal opinion as regards our Synagogue choirs. It appears 


_to be a general impression that all Synagogue choirs must necessarily be im- 
perfect ; unhappily these opinions have been sometimes enunciated by persons, 


whoare not capable of judging of sacred music in the least degree. Persons 


_ who cannot distinguish between a breve and a semi-quaver pronounce autho-— 
-ritatively as to the calibre of a choir, It need scarcely be said that these | 
‘Sweeping opinions are often inaccurate. It need not be urged, on the one | 
hand, that our Synagogue choirs are failures : and it need not be maintained 


on the other hand, that our choirs are bariectie: _ There is much to be said 
on both sides of the question, 


It would not serve any advantigeshs purpose ifs we were to dilate on 


the cause of feebleness of our Synagogal choirs; nor would any come | 


munal object be attained if we were to submit to our readers the motives 


which induce us to believe that the ordinary colloquial appr eciation of their | 
is based on an inaccurate appreciation of their capabilities. 


merits 
What we ide to carry into effect is a proposal which we seek to embody 


in practicea proposal for the improvement of Synagogue choirs, without: 
adding to the expenditure debited to the paying supporters of the establish- 


We presume that it is now generally admitted that every lrinsuses 


| should have a choir. A choir, it appears to us, adds to the decorum of a 


service, because its skilled, practised and regulated voice leads the expres- 
sion of liturgie devotion; it adds to the needful attraction of the service ; 


and, indeed, however devotional, or however lax, men may be, the advisa- 


bility of attraction cannot be disregarded. For, though there are many 
who attend Synagogue for the sake of praying in concert, apart from other 


considerations, there are many who attend a place of worship from cireum- _ 
stances and from considerations apart from the impulse of the heart; and, to 


these, extraneous attractions are of some importance. Moreover, there are 
others, who, though indeed Jews, do not attend Synagogue at all: and for 
such as these, scme sort of effort must be made to groove a path leading 
to the goal of observance. et 

Hence, we advocate Synagogue singing—singing of the best sort—the 
singing of a practised and well taught choir of boys and men. In some of 


our Synagogues we fail to produce satisfactory results, because we do not 


sufficiently consider the musical necessities of the occasion. Our present 


Synagogal choral arrangements are by no means successful because their 


organization is not completely successful. There never yet was a satisfac- 
tory result attained by unsatisfactory means. | 
It has a cachet of its 


| Our Jewish sacred musie is excellent. 


own. It combines a certain solemnity with a florid ease. Perhaps those 
who can quite understand the music of HanpeL—as, for instance, embodied 


in Judas Maccabens—can best understand what we mean. Even the modern 
music of the Synagogue bears its own impress. It is impossible for 


those who compose Synagogue music at the present day to avoid the pro- 


clivity, the direction of which is due to the recollection of traditional 
melodies, the exigencies of the language whose words are to be set to music, 
and the requirements of the faith whose essential feature is a combination 
of solemn spiritual hope with joyous material observance. | 
‘Such is the singing of the Synagogue. But, unfortunately, it is not 
rendered in the way one might desire. The high requirements of consis- 
tency with the object to be fulfilled, on the one hand, have to -be consi- 
dered.) On the other hand, we are called on to regard the expediency 


of attracting the less intrinsically pious to attendance at public worship. 


One defect in the accomplishment of a suitable choral serviee, it seems 
to us, resides in the circumstance that the choir has not a sufficient es),/t 
de corps. Salaricd singers may be necessary; but we need not assuredly 
be restricted to salaried singers, In Brussels, for instance, there is a volun - 
tary choir; a choral association of willing amateur singers. What we need, 
and forcibly need, is—in every synagogue—a band of amateurs ; a band of 
boys and men, trained and competent singers; willing to lend their co- 
operation to the salaried choir, with which the Synagogue cannot venture to 
dispense; willing- to place on the Altar the faculties of which they can 
dispose; willing to fulfil the high and glorious object of sexy: the highest 
and best of purposes ! 


THE THIRTY- THIR D DAY OF THE OMER, 
| 
NExtT Thursday will be the Thirty -Third day of the Omer, an anniversary 
celebrated in Jewish history by the event of the cessation of the plague which 
ravaged the ranks of Rabbi Axisa’s disciples. It is hence known as the 
“ Scholar’s Holiday,” and, in commemoration of the circumstance whence it 


derives its name, all boys in Jewish schools have—or at least ought to have— 
| a holiday on the annual recurrence of this occasion, We say advisedly 


“ought to have,” because the pupils of our communal schools of all ranks 
and grades debtaaaly do not luxuriate in too extensive a number of holidays ; 
and “all work and no play ” must make the British schoolboy, whatever his 


creed, a dull boy. We revert, however, to this day for another motive. We 
think it right to call attention to those historical anniversaries which require — 
7 recognition other and more marked than that of mere mention in the calen- 
dar. A people that has lost itscivil and political nationality, but yet desires, 
and ought to desire, to remain a people, should not lose sight of its history. 
All may be taken from an exiled nation that binds it to itshistory, except its 


memory. Its throne may be shattered, its land lost to it, its language may 
be corrupted, its institutions may decay ; but the remembrance of the past 


remains. When, on the occasion of a lecture delivered at Jews’ College — 

some months ago, the Rev. Dr. Arrom dwelt forcibly and impressively on 

_ the Jewish Calendar, he spoke as wisely as he spoke well. It is not easy to 
exaggerate the importance of these land-marks of nationality, the dates of 


historical events, which register the oe that we once had a history, and 
that we > still are a people ! 


A —The a Commission, consisting 


of po Romilly (Master of the Rolls), Earl Stanhope, the Marquis of 


Salisbury, the Earl of Airlie, Lord Edward Fitzmaurice, Sir W. 8. Max- 


well, Dr. C. Russell, Dr. Dasent, and Mr, T, Duffus Hardy, to report on 


the historical papers in private collections. We should be glad to learn if 


any light can be thrown by these documents on the interesting, but little 


known, history of the aewe in i England prior to the ey. 
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THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


JEWS’ HOSPITAL. 

We are gratified to be able to state that the festival in aidof the funds 
ofthe Jews’ Hospital, which took place at the London Tavern on Wednesday 
evening last, was a complete success. Not only was this anniversary better 
attended than those which have of late years been held for the benefit of 


this excellent institution, but the donations given were on such a liberal 


scale, as to reassure the committee of the’ confidence of the Jewish public, 
and to justify the : belief that the day has arrived when the Jews’ Hos- 
pital has regained the prestige whichit solong enjoyed of being one of ‘the 
pest conducted and most useful charities of the many which the English 
Jews possess. The great popularity of the Chairman (Mr. F. D, Mocatta), 
must have contributed in no small degree to this gratifying result; and it 
must be attributed to the high esteem and regard which the members of the 


community individually entertain towards him that a distinguished company 


of 114 gentlemen, among whom many leading men among the Jews, were 


present to support him. We regret wecannot give all the names, but content 


ourselves by stating that on the immediate right of the Chairman were Mr. 
B. Meyers, V.P.,. Sir Anthony Rothschild, Mr. N. Montefiore, and the Rev. 
Dr, Artom; on his left were Mr. H. Moses, V.P., Sir B. S. Phillips, Mr. 
Julian Goldsmid, Rev. W. Rogers, Dr. Behrend, Professor Waley, &e. 
On the removal of the cloth, the Rev. J. Chapman said grace. 

The Cuairmay, who was received with rapturous applause, then rose aud 
gave in succession the ** Queen” “the Prince and Princess of Wales,” and 
the “ Army, Navy, and Volunteers.” _ The last named toast was responded 
to by Captain Lumley, in a few but remarkably well chosen terms. 

Professor Watgy proposed the health of the Jewish Clergy. After 
congratulating the Chairman on the numerous and imposing audience he 
yhhad drawn around him, he spoke of the objects of his toast, remarking that 


he was impressed with the qualities which characterised our clergy, whe 


— were distinguished by benevolence, piety and learning. 


The Rev. Dr. Artom, in replying to the toast, said, that among the 
most commendable features in English society were gatherings like the pre- 
sent, which were eminently useful, not only because they provided means to sup- 
port laudable charities, but also because they reminded them of their religious 
and social duties. Whenever a minister attended them, a variety of re- 
Hections must present themselves to his mind, andhe couldnot avoid thinking 
how different his mission was now to what it was inthe past, and that in 
addition to works of charity he should also endeavour to extricate the com- 
munity from the terrible slavery of ignorance. Having made some further 
apposite remarks, the Rev. Doctor appealed tothe company to support libe- 
rally the institution, the anniversary of which they were then celebrating. 


The Cuatnmay, in proposing the toast of the evening, said, thatas early as | 


1650, on their return to this Country, the Jews built for themselves a syna- 
vogue and a school, ‘These were established by the Portuguese community, 


and the school, ealled ‘“* Hes Haim,” he believed, was the first of the kind 


founded in this country. The Jews’ Hospital was established by the German 
Jews 1.1795, when the brothers Goldsmid collected £20,000, and in a 
very short time this amount was doubled. The building was erected in 
Mile End, and remained there until some nine years ago, when, like our 
common humanity, it began to decay. The question then arose whether it 


~ should not be removed to the country, where the health of the inmates 


would be invigorated and the beauties of nature could be. comprehended. Mr. 
Moses offered to present 11 acres of land at Caterham for this purpose, but 


_ there being obstacles in the way, the generous offer had tobe declined. Mr. 


and Mrs. B. Meyers then came forward and offered nine acres at Norwood. 
This was too tempting not to he accepted. The institution was then removed 
and the old building rented out at £350 per annum. The Chairman then 
traced the history of the institution from the period it was rebuilt at Norwood 
tothe presenttime, and alluded to the change, which was considered inevit- 


able, of reducing the number of inmates from 127 to 67. Seven of these 
_ were old people, who were supported out of the building, and the remainder 
Were inmates. He hoped the liberality of the public would enable the com-_ 


mittee to restore to the building asmanv inmates asthere were formerly. He 


pointed out how, by reason of the diminution of the number of inmates, and the — 
_ Strict cconomy which had been practised, asum of £2000 per ann. was saved, 


and this without marring the efficiency of any of the departments. He had 


lately visited the building, and was truly gratified with what he had seen and 


heard. Having examined the children, he said he was well convinced of — 


the earnestness with which the masters and mistresses whom he mentioned 


- discharged their duties. He regretted the want of a ladies committee; and 

_ 48 feminine supervision was much required, he trusted some ladies would be | 
| found who would undertake this responsibility. The Hospital was now — 
carried on at a yearly cost of £3,500. The income was—from dividends, 


£1200 ; ground rent, £350; and annual subscriptions, £400; showing a 


at deficit of £1500. The institution was also burdened with a debt of £6000, 


He would venture to suggest that this sum be paid from the fanded pro-" 


- —perty » and by reinvesting the balance in Indian Guaranteed Railway De- 
Dentures, the same dividend would accrue to the institution as it now re- | . 
* ceived. The building could hold 200 children, and he was anxious that 127 _ 


children, the number of inmates three years ago, should again be in the in- 


stitution, He also wished to see the Orphan Asylum united to its elder 


sister, and all the advantages possessed by the inmates of the Hospital could 


then be shared by the inmates of both establishments. The old people in : 
the Hand-in-Hand Asylum and those supported by the Hospital could then 
be transferred to the building in the Tenter Ground. The speaker next 


alluded to the necessity of continuing the Jews’ Hospital, which was re- 
‘Sarded by some as unnecessary ; this opinion, he said, was easily disproved | 


1 


u the face of the great poverty that existed, and by the fact that 200 i 
| ei could but too easily be found to fill the institution. He concluded 
Proposing Prosperity to the Jews’ Hospital.” 


Ald. Sir B. 8, Puruures said he was lately amused by an article that 
appeared in the Jewish Chronicle in which the writer, commenting on the 
arrangements at public festivals of this kind, complained that not only were 
the dinner and the music bad, but the speakers were also bad and were 
always the same. He pleaded guilty to being one of the speakers. How- 
ever, he was sure that the toast he was about to propose would be heartily, 
welcomed; it was the health of their excellent Chairman, who was much 
admired for his noble qualities, and whose whole energies were devoted 
to relieving the old and bestowing a sympathetic anxiety on the 


young. Having made some further eulogistic observations respecting the 


Chairman, the speaker proceeded to relate his experience of the Jews’ Hos- 
pital, which reached back many years. He maintained that the building at 
Norwood at the time it was erected was neither too large nor too expen- 
sive. It had within it all the elements of success, and only wanted numbers. 
To those who said that the institution was not a necessity he would point 
out the fact that when at the last election a vacancy was declared for four 
inmates, as many as thirty candidates presented themselves. The institution | 
was destined to flourish, and he hoped it would still raise its proud head and 
become an ornament to the community, It was a blot on the fair eseutcheon 
of the community to maintain that the English Jews could not uphold an 
institution with 120 children. The noble establishment of which his friend 
Sir. A. Rothschild was president—he meant the Free School—gave a denial 
to such statement. He regretted that the number of inmates had to be 
diminished, and he could have desired to see an effort made to increase the 
subscribers; this step might have rendered the diminution unnecessary. 
However, he hoped that he would liye to see the institution become one of 
which they might be proud. 
The Chairman, in a few well-selected words, returned thanks. | 
The toast of the. Past-presidents was next given by Mr. N. Montefiore; 

and Sir A. Rothschild responded. | | 


The remaining toasts were : ‘‘ The Executive Committee,” proposed by 


| Mr. J. Goldsmid and responded to by Dr. Behrend; “ The Visitors,” given 


by Mr. Lionel L. Cohen and responded to by the Rev. W. Rogers, in a 
speech abounding in the most friendly allusions to the Jewish people, andto _ 
their works of charity in common with their Christian brethren. | 
Mr. P. E. Van Noorden, presiding at the pianoforte, conducted the 
musical arrangements.. Mr. Silver served the dinner. | 


The aggregate donations announced during the evening amounted to 
nearly £1,300, 


THE INFANT SCHOOL BALL. 
| The ball in aid of the funds of the Jews’ Infant School, to which we 
briefly referred in our last number, and which took place last Thursday 
evening, was extremely well conducted, but it was by no means so well 
attended as we could have desired. The assemblage was indeed far from 
numerous, though we learn with pleasure that the donations announced in 
connexion with theball were very satisfactory in‘amount, and shewed indeed 
a larger total than those of-the previous year. Among those present we no- 
_ticed Lady Goldsmid, Miss Caroline Goldsmid, Countess d’Avigdor, Baroness 
de Stern and daughter, Mrs. Bischoffsheim, Mr. and Mrs. N. Montetiere,. 
Mr. and Mrs. F. D. Mocatta, Mr. Julian Goldsmid,&e. Laurent’s band was _ 
attendance, and the music was very good. The donations were for the most 
part given by those who did not attend the ball; and it would seem that 
the amount of contributions !s in ¢nverse rvutio to the amount of atten- 
dance at the festival. Itis a great question whether it is needful for the 
committee of management to undertake the expense, trouble, and labour of 
organizing a festivity, if the contributions are obtained irrespectively of it; 
yet, when on other occasions a mode of raising aid has been tried—apart 
from dinner or ball—it has not been successful. Here is a problem for solu- 
tion. However, a ball can scarcely be looked upon, by those who attend it, as_ 
-a “communal grievance ;” and though the trouble in which its arrangements 
involve the stewards is somewhat of a grievance to them, it must be some 
recompense to theni to be assured that these arrangements were quite satis- 
factory on this occasion. The Infant School ought to be most 
heartily supported. We know, in all our many communal institutions, no | 
more affecting spectacle than the sight of our little helpless brethren and 
sisters, gathered under a sheltering roof, and gently guided by loving hands 
up the first ascent of the steep hill of life. The workef the Infant School is 
pious in thought and wise in practice. The workers do their duty well. — 


PortucuEsk Synagocu candidates for the office of junior 
of this congregation are proceeding with their probationary readings on — 
consecutive’ Sabbaths. The first competitor wss Mr. J. H, Valentine, who — 
read last Sabbath at Bevis Marks, and the preceding Sabbath at the Branch 
Synagogue. 
Tae Nawas or Bencat.—We quote with pleasure and sympathy from 
the Univers Israelite a paragraph in which mention is made of the great 
Indian Nawab, who was recently in Paris; and attention is called to his 
rigorous observance of the dietary laws of his religion. He declined to eat 
food which he considered “ trifa” and wine which he held to be “ nesach "a 
and yet, as the Univers justly says, “he shone brightly amidst our refined 
civilization, he is on friendly terms with princes and sovereigns, and is re- 
ceived with dignity by the Emperor of tle French! Apprenez d’un Indien,” 
adds the Univers, étre Israelite.” 
Baron James pe heirs of the late Baron James 
Rothschild, of Paris, have, it is said, now an exact estimate of his wealth, 
which, at 5 per cent., would produce an annual income amounting to nearly 


three aud a half millions sterling. 
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about such important and sacred things, 
Tf, then, I hear in daily life persons speak about religion, and 


8B 


COLUMN FOR THE YOUNG. 
LESSON OF THE WEEK. 

Or me Deatn or tHe two Sons or Aaroy. 


The portion of to-day, beginning. as it does with the sacrificial ordi- 


nances for the Day of Atonement, on which day the high priest himself per- 
formed all the service of the Temple, and having for its first words: — The 
‘Eternal spoke to Moses after the death: of the two sons of Aaron,” reminds 


uns of the mournful event, which was related in the former portion. This 


circumstance, which mast not be regarded as accidental, induced 4 certain 
wise man to utter the following reflection: “As the Day of Atone:nent 
has a power of expiation, so also has the death of the pious a power of 
expiation, and therein lies the connection between the Day of Atonement 
and the death of the two sons of Aaron.” OES ine 
“What do we mean by “having a power of expiation ?’” We mean, 
assisting to the forgiveness of sin, leading Lo a reconciliation with God, 
and causing man to observe what may conduce to the enlightenment of 


his mind and the improvement of his character. That such is the object 


of so holy a day as the Day of Atonement, I need scarcely tell you; ‘bat 
the death of the pious seems also adapted to bring about a similar result. 
A comparison wil! readily enable you to follow me in this view. 


If a misfortune happens, if, as in the present.instance, parents have 


through a mournful event lost a child, still more if the child has reached 


an ave at which he becomes himself responsible for his actions, after the 
first impulse of griefthe question arises, “how was it that this happened ?”” 
Every father, who has a son, every man who has a brother, should think 
of the possibility that in his family too, sach a misfortune might hippen. 
Let us therefore intelligently seek the reasons of this event, and, when 
we have found them, endeavour to avoid falling into the same errors. 

Our sages have asked this question: How was it that the sons of 
Aaron, both pious and godfearing men, happened so to forget themselves, 
and to bring upon themselves so severe a punishment? To this question 
various answers are given.. One says: The sons of Aaron fell into this 
sin, because they went drank into the sanctuary. Another says: Be- 
cause they did not go in the prescribed garments. A third says: Because 
they went in, without asking their teacher Moses. Whence, you will ask, 
do our learned men know what they here tell us ? Can it be from tradi- 
tion? But their answers are opposed to each other, or at least differ 
widely, and they cannot “each have heard a different tradition. — 

You must understand then, that our sages do not here profess to 


tell us the actual facts; it was thetr eastom to cloche a lesson or moral 


trath in a parable, as the authors of fables have d)ne among all nations. 
For instance, when one of them says that Aaron’s sons died, because they 
came drunk into the sanctuary, i.e only means this: so far can a man 


generally pious und good, overstep the bounds of law throuzh over indul- | 


gence in wine ; and the other answer may be similarly explained. 

The first view given above is especially instructive. Asit was a hich 
festival, on which Aaron and his sons were dedicated to the priesthood, 
as this dedication was solemnized by a sacrifice, it 1s protable that wine 
was drunk on the occasion, and that the two eldest sons, through not 
observing proper moderation, lost complete control ove: themselves. This 

3s rendered the more probable, as immediately afterwards is found the 
command, that no priest should drink wine before performing the duties 
of his office. Assuredly a wise law! Many of you will understand, with - 
out farther explanation, that Crunkeuness is a vice which has otten dis- 
eraced mankind, Asan example of this, you all know what happened to 
Noah when he came out of the ark. We sometimes meet persons, who 
think it very glorious, to shew how mich they can drink, without being 
overcome; I am sure that you would not emulate such persons. and 


would have no desire to share with them their unhappy glory. Which 


of you would wish in early youth to weaken and destroy your bodily powers? 


- But ita man, from any other cause, forgets his position, is he not 


deserving of as much blame as if he were drunk ? You may perhaps not 
have seen that a man can so give himself up to passion that he has not 


more power over himself than if he were drunk ; and that in such a state | 


he often does things which he afterwards regrets. If you have seen any- 


- thing of the kind, [am convinced you would never allow yourselves to 
fall intosuch a wretched state. The Talmud says:—‘‘ He who falls into 


a passion, falls into error,” “ Anger takes from the wise his wisdom, from 


the prophet his gift of prophecy, from the respected his authority.” 1 


have already called your attention to the fact that Moses willingly con- 


_ fessed when he had done wrong. But how, asks the Talmud, could a man 


like Moses do wrong? The answeris, “In this, that he wasangry.” We 
often regret having acted or spoken in anger; but it is then tvo late, for 
the most earnest repentance cannot alter the past. I therefore earnestly 
éntreat you to endeavour in early youth to check outbreaks of anger and 


violence, which oftea arise among young people on slight occasion, and 


even from more mischiéyous jokes. Kven where there is ground for 


anger there should be no violence of voice or gesture: a quict.and rea~ 
yong statement of wuat is desited would always have more certaizi 


| What does the second answer mean, which gives as the reason for 


tae unhappy énd of Aaron’s sons that they entered the sanctuary without 
preseribed garments? Entering the sanctuary may, in allegorical 


_ language, stand for holy occupations and religious teaching, and speaking 


on such matters ; the prescribed clothing, which was to distinguish the 
priest in the temple, isa moral fitness and spiritual adaptation to judge 


ially about our religion, generally y self, Ave’ 


_ persons fitted to pronounce an opinion ‘about such things ? Have they 


studied all they ought to know in order to pronounce a judgment 
on them? I have genorally been obliged to answer these questions 


in the negative, and have thought of the sons of Aaron, who went un- 


| 
| 


prepared into the sanctuary. In all concerns of life, as for instance in 


building or in the cure of disease, we seck persons who by long study have 
| fitted themselves for the work they undertake. But in religion alone, 


every man thinks that he himself understands and knows all. With grown 
persons it is not always easy to tell whether they have the necessary know- 
ledge, and at any rate they have some experience of life, have seon and 
heard much, and supplied some of the deficiencies of their early education. 
Bat itis truly sad and deplorable to hear young people, scarcely out of 


| childhood, giving insolent and decisive opinions; to hear them 


perhaps laugh at institutions and customs of whose origin and signifi- 


eance they know nothing, and of which, for that very reason, they ought 


‘to speak with veneration, because, so many educated avd pious men 
have for centuries observed them with intelligence and devotion. I have 


| often heard persons not of our faith speak with more respect and venera- 


tion of Judaism and Jewish life, than our own coreligionists Believe 
me, that the better you understand our religion, the more clearly will the 


| wisdom of its ordinances appear. It is, moreover, always a sign of edu- 
cation and good breeding, to pronounce an opinion not hastily, but with 


respect and modesty. No one should enter the Sanctuary who is not 
The third answer says: the reason was, that they had not asked 
their teacher Moses. This must not be understood to mean that only 
mi.uisters or rabbis are competent to pronounce an opinion on religious 
matters, and that other persons have nothing further to do than to follow 


them. That is far from the true meaning. The source of religion is 


accessible to every one, or as our sages say: Every one can go thither, 
and consult Moses. But not only every one can, but should do so; it is 
one of the highest duties to study our religion and its foundations in the 
Bible as deeply as possible. Such study ranks, in the v.ew of the sages of 
the Talmud, above all other. Therefore the Jews had no other nobility 
than that of knowledge, no aristocracy other than an aristocracy of miad. 
The Talmud says: ‘* A heathen, who has studied the law, is hicher than a 
high priest, who has not stu ied it.” It is lamentable, that we often find 
Jews, who are so unacquainted wit their religion, that their knowledge 
is put to shame by non-Jews; that they cannot disprove charges and 
attacks, which are made against Judaism; that they are better ac- 
quainted with the history and the literature of strange and remote nations, 
than with those of their own community. It has even happened, that 
some Jews have not known that the command “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself’’ is to be found in our Bible (Lev. xix. 18). 


Our thanks therefore ave due to ‘those who give our Jewish youth - 


facilities for learning their religion; who estabiish schools, in which the 
knowledge of Judaism is instilled with other knowledge. You should 
‘lso thank your parents, if they guide this most important part of your 
education, in order that you may become worthy and respected members 
of our community, and ornaments of Israel. | 
This is the lesson that we learn from the death of Aaron’s sons; 
sach is the power of expiation, which is found in the death of the right- 
cous. If you bear in mind that mournful event, so as to be gentle in 
speech and in action, prudent and modest in pronouncing opinions, diligent 


in your religious studies, then these pious men wi!l not have died in vain, ° 


toreven their death will have spread learning and good feuit over their 
brethren down to the latest times. May the recollection of them be a 
blessing to you! 


As on Sabbathnext two Sedrahs will be read, we give & succinct epitome 
of a portion of the second : ae? 
“Thou shalt not curse the deaf, nor place a stumbling block before the blind.” 
It is difficult to choose a text for our lesson from the portion of this 
week ; it is so rich in lofty and important teachings, that it resembles a 
treasury filled with the most costly valuables, to choose the most beautitul 
of which is difficult. From this rich store, therefore, I select a precept 


; Which has direct application to the young, and which you will easily under- 


stand and readily take to heart, “ Thou shalt not curse the deat nor place a 


__ You can understand, though you cannot estimate, what a misfortune it — 
_1s to be deprived of the sense of sight or of hearing. You must all, when 
- Seeing a blind or a deaf man, besides feeling for him the deepest pity, have — 


felt profoundly grateful to the Almighty Father for haying blessed you with 


_ those invaluable senses. I am sure that none of you would take advantage 


_ of the affliction of a person whom God has deprived of either of those most 
important faculties, or would make fun of his infirmities, and it would be 
needless for me to point out to you the wickedness of such acts. ais 
_.. But the text before us has another and a deeper meaning, besides that 
which is literally conveyed by its words. It. is equally dishonourable to 
utter slanders and calumnies about a person who cannot hear them, and to 
make charges and accusations againsta person who has no opportunity to de- 
fend himself; itislike striking one whose hands are tied, or like the infamous 
_ pleasure that a coward finds in ill-using a person weaker than himself, be- 
_ cause he is not in danger of being beaten in return. So long as a man does 
not hear the evil that is spoken about him, the sin is the same whether the 
_ reason of his not hearing is deafness or absence ; for the absent is for such 
_ purposes as if hé were deaf. In such cases the precept “ Thou shalt not 
Lam grieved to be forced to admit that many persons find a pleasure in 
_ speaking ill of the absent. If all who do so would reflect on what they 40, 


| they would be much more careful in their speech. I am sure that none of 
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_ of others. 


_law without Kimchi.” 


he 
travels as far as Persia, after having visited the Holy Land and Greece. — 


Aprit 23,. 1869. 


_THE. JEWISH: CHRONICLE. 


ies I am addressing secks or finds such a pleasure, But there is a fault 


which is often found in the young, and that is the ‘habit of carelessly and 
thoughtlessly repeating what they have heard, or relating what they have seen. 
When you are in the company of your parents and other grown-up persons, 
then you are in a position where you may hear others spoken of, and may be 
tempted to repeat what you hear. But: you must remember that you do not 
completely understand what you hear, and you often hear only a part of 
what is said. 
what you hear, you may bring upon your parents and your relations and 
friends great distress. You would regret, but too late, what, without any 
badintention, you hadrepeated; unwillingly you would have transgressed the 
maxim, “Thou shalt not curse the deaf.” 
There is a sure sign by which to recognisewhether a young man is able 
py himself to choose the path of rectitude and uprightness. This sign con- 
sists in his knowing what to say and what to keep to himself, when speaking 
[have seen both boys and girls on coming from school speak only 
of those of their companions who have been blamed for idleness or bad 


behaviour, but omit to speak of those who are an example to the class. I 


have even seen many pupils who are not ashamed to pass judgment on their 


teacher, and who speak more of peculiarities which they think they have dis- | 
covered in them than of the trouble, care and devotion which they ought to — 

have noticed. On the other hand, I have found to my joy other young 
people who always make it a rule to speak only of those of whom they can 


relate something good, and to keep to themselves what is unfavourable. 
Now take one of each class of pupils, and ask yourselves which. of the two 
would become the more amiable and gentlemanly man? With which would 
you rather associate and be friendly? Ihave no doubt of your answer. 
* [have already said, that I know none, of you would intentionally tell 
an untruth, or by word injure another, but he who has no control over his 
tongue, and is fond of chattering, often deprives himself of the opportunity 
of knowing whether what he cays is injurious to others or not; he cannot 


always perceive at the time the line which divides truth from falsehood, and _ 


without wishing or knowing it, hebecomes aslanderer ora liar. Learnthere- 
fore early to make a proper and careful use of God’s noble gift, speech, and 


ing. 


FROM THE MODERN HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 
CHAPTER XI. 
(Continued fron: our last.) 


After some t:me Alfakar replied to the communication of Kimchi by 
a letter written in rhyme, in which he spoke very contemptuvuusly of his 
correspondent, and even abused him and his associates as persons who 
kad apostatized from the true faith. Kimchi responded in an exceedingly 
mild and conciliating tone, which drew from his Spanish correspondent 
ananswer still more offensive and malignant than the first. He compared 
Kimchi, in undertaking his journey, to Satan’s “ ging to and fro in the 
earth,” as spoken of in the book of Job; and speaks of him as walking in 
darkness and wandcring in the wilderness of error. He accused Kimchi 
of endeavouring to reconcile the religion of the Jews with the ptulosophy 
of the Greeks. He concluded his letter with acknowledging the great 
learning of Maimonides, and the value of some of his earlier works, and 
urging Kimchi to abandon his novelties and to return to the true faith. 
The latter again replied in the same friendly spirit, refusing to become 
incensed, as he might reasonably have been, at the malignant spirit dis- 
played by his correspondent. In the end, however, the forbearance of 
Kimebi was not without its influence, and tbe dissensions which had 
taken place respecting the doctrines of Maimonides were for a time wholly 
Suppress¢ d. | | 


SKETCHES 


Kimchi was very learned as a grammarian ; and in his commentaries © 


on various portions of the Old Testament, he displays his great philolo- 
gical ability. His Hebrew grammar, his lexicon or book of Hebrew roots, 


) and his commentaries, haze been translated into several European lan- 
guages; and,.as biblical students are aware, are frequently quoted as — 
authorities by Christian divines in their expositions of the Old Testament. — 


This writer was very charitable in his spirit toward other religionists,and 
always spoke of Christians courteously. His fame among the Jews is 


equal tothat of their greatest Rabbis. As the Hebrew word which sig- 


hifies a meal was figuratively used for the law, and as, by adding the let- 


ter yod to that word, it becomes the word Kimchi, so the admirers of | 
proverb in his honour, that “ there could be no | 


this Rabbi introduced the 


The Rabbi Solomon. 


Studied at Narbonne under Moses Hadarschan, surnamed the Preacher 


rom the eloquence of his addresses in the synagogue. He applied him- 


Self so industriously to his studies that at the age of thirty, he had written 
Commentaries on the Old Testament and the Talmnd, and had become 


‘Conversant with the several departments of philosophical and mathema- 
tical learning. The subsequent events of Jarchi’s life are somewhat 


lnvolved in doubt. Many legends are extant in reference tu his adventures 
waue visiting various countries of the East in search of more knowledge 
and better acquaintance 
narrate some of these. 
4n journeying toward the East, Jarchi visited Maimonides in Egypt, 
entertained a very exalted opinion of his merits. He extended his 
a his return westward he arrived at Prague, and was there received by 


/ewish brethren with great honour; but scenes of trial and danger 
awaited him in that city, Uladislaus, the then reigning Dake of Bohemia, 


Was unfriendly to the Jevs; acd the ¢clat with which they received the | 


Now if you are so thoughtless as to repeat in another place | 


you will thereby save yourselves from much that is unpleasant and humiliat-— 


Jarchi, whose name is also sometimes written 
Zarchi and Raschi,* was another illustrious Rabbi of this era, scarcely in- 
erior in fame and learning tu Kimchi. He was a native of Troyes, and | 


with the condition of the Jewish people We will 


is just published, and 


death of its lamented secretary and solicitor, Mr. Sampson Samuel. 


labours during the past half year. 


Stranger induced some of their enemies to proclaim the calumny that 
Jarchi was another Bar-cochab, or impostor, who claimed to be the pro- 
mised Messiah. Jarchi was arrested; and the favourite minister of the 
duke being greatly indebted to the Jews, was disposed to wipe away his 


} obligations by the perpetration of a general massacre. The Bishop of : 


Imutz was equally sanguinary in his intentions; but t is said that when 
Jarchi stood before the duke for trial in the presence of the bishop, the 
latter recognized in him the physician who, while he had travelled in the 
Kast, had saved his life by his medical skill. . The bishop therefore inter- 
posed, and protected Jarchi, who in his turn succeeded in averting the 


impending storm of persecution from his brethren. The time and place of 


Jarchi’s death are uncertain, though the most generally received epinion 
is, that he died many years afterward at Treves, at an advancedage, 
initials R, Sh, 1—Ep. J. C.. 


From the 


BOARD OF DEPUTIES. 


The second half-yearly report of the Board of Deputies for Adar, 5629, 
it contains more varied and interesting matter than 


The report announces the election of Messrs. Montagu and Oppen- 


heim as representatives of Manchester, and the certifying of Messrs. Hart 


and Friedlander as secretaries of Hull and Coventry synagogues respectively. - 
- One of the most important matters dealt with in the report is the 
question of the Marriage Law as affecting the Jews. The report of the 


- Royal Commission on the Law, inso far as it concerned the Jews, has already 


been quoted in our columns. The Commissioners arrived at certain recom- 
mendations in accordance with the views urged by Mr. Alderman Salomons, 
M.P., who was examined as evidence. ‘To these recommendations the 
Board of Deputies seriously objects ; and it embodied its views in a letter 
to the Home Secretary, in which it propounds at considerable length, and 
in a clear and comprehensive manner, its opinions, and adduces argu- 
ments and facts in support of them ; its purpose being to urge on the Home 
Secretary the propriety of retaining the present statutory provisions 
affecting Jewish marriages. | | 
The report notices the steps taken to solicit the intervention of the 
Government on behalf of the sufferers from the outrages at Galatz. Lord 
Stanley, the then Foreign Secretary, with his usual humanity and prompti- 
tude, had anticipated the request of the Board, and had previously commu- 
nicated with the British Consul at Galatz on the subject. . 

After touching on the question of certain marriages contracted at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and the Chief Rabbi’s statement of the application of the 
relief collected for the West Russian Jews, the report refers to the journey 
and return of its honoured President, Sir Moses Montetiore ; and expresses 
a hearty hope (in which the constituents of the deputies may sincerely join) 
that the revered baronet will soon be again enabled to afford the Board the 
privilege of his co-operation and advice. We must add, however, that the 
Board has been fortunate in having secured the advantage of Mr. J. M. 
Montefiore’s able and successful services as temporary president during the 
absence of Sir Moses. 

The report alludes to the irreparable loss which it sustained in the 
| The 
community may fully endorse the expressions of the address of condolence 
cited in the report, and which we cannot forbear to quote : | 

The loss, great as it is to the Board of Deputies, is irreparable to the Jewish 
community to, whom he was endeared by his urbanity, courtesy, and high moral 


worth, and it will always be borne in grateful recollection, that during a long and 


valued life, his eminent talents were devoted to the best interests of the commu- 
nity, and to the advancement of their social, political, and religious condition. 
In reference to this melancholy event the Board received sympathetic 
letters from the Registrar-General, the American Board of Delegates, &c. 
After mentioning the election of Mr. Lewis Emanuel as solicitor and 
secretary, the report quotes communications which passed between the Board 
and the Spanish Provisional Government in regard to the revocation of the 
edict of 1492, by which Jews were banished from Spain, The very oppor- 


‘tune and extremely appropriate letter of the president of | the Board, and the 
- satisfactory reply of Marshal Serrano haye already appeared in our columns, — 


~The graceful and proper action taken by the Board in acknowledging 
the procedure of the University of Cambridge in the conferrmg of Mr. N. 
E. Hartog’s degree, forms the next subject of the report. The Board has 


| also memorialised the House of Commons in favour of the Sclicitor General's 


Bill for the repeal of University Tests—a Bill which we have felt it our 
duty to support earnestly in these columns. This is not the only Parlia- 
mentary measure affecting Jewish interests to which the vigilance of the 


“deputies has been directed. Among bills and acts to which the attention 


of the Board has been called are the Endowed Schools Bill ; Sunday Trading 
Bill; Bill to Legalise Marriage with Deceased Wife’s Sister ; Burial Regu- 


lations Act; Factory Acts Extension Act; Workshop Regulation Act. 


~ An annexed tabulated statement of marriages shews a total of 303_ 
weddings during the year ious — 
psn We cannot help rejoicing that at least 610 of our brethren 
and sisters have been made happy during the short space of twelve months. 

~The Board of Deputies has reason to congratulate itself on its 
It has certainly not been idle in the 
period recorded, and it offers a good account of its stewardship. leas ame 


METROPOLITAN FREE Hospital, Crry.—The number of patients 
relicved during the week ending April 17th, was—medical 939 ; surgical, 694 ; 


total 1593 ; of which 653 were uew cases, and 379 were Jews. _ 


Jan. 1868, to Jan. 1869, in the 44 congregations 
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PARLIAMENT. 
We are glad to perceive that the Bill for Legalising Marriages with a 
Deceased Wife's Sister passed a second reading in the House of Commons 


on Wednesday last, amidst a most rare event in the British Parliament— — 


manifestations of approval from the fair occupants of the ladies’ gallery ! 
The question has no political or party character, but is one on which Ju- 
daism is bound to make its voice heard. ; : | 
Lord Bury put the matter extremely well during the debate. He 
- ® At the Reformation it was determined, and especially in England, that the 
marriage law should be brought as far as possible into the condition in which 
Levitical law had left it, and be based upon Seripture. It was necessary to refer 


it to the Leviticel law, because the only place in the Bible in which the marriage 


law was found was in Leviticus. It was a remarkable thing that marriage with 
a deceased wife's sister was not prohibited by the. Scriptures ; indeed it was 
absolutely and almost in terms recommended. The only place in the Bible in 


which marriage with a deceased wife's sister was mentioned, was the 18th verse 


of the well-known chapter of Leviticus,in which it was said :—‘ Thou shalt not 
take her sister to thy wife to vex her during her lifetime.” The limitation as to 


- the period of time, ‘during her lifetime,’ showed that the prohibition was removed 


after the expiration of that time.” _ | | 
Mr. Beresford Hope indulged in the following picce of singular logic : 
“There could be no doubt that the Jewish system was a system of rudimentary 
and imperfect morality—a system carried on in some respects, as the Old 
Testament declared, ?) by God’s permission, not with God’s good pleasure. The 


Jewish system, which tolerated polygamy, was inferior in point of morality to — 


Ts it not singular that Mr. Hope fails to see the impropriety of assail- 
ing the divinity and immutability of a Law which the founder of his own 


' faith recognised as divine and immutable ? 


In the course of the debate, Mr. Bright made the followmg amusing 
remarks on Jewish emancipation : 
-  “T reeollect, many years ago, when the Bill for the edmission of the Jews 
into this house was before parliament, an eminent member of the party opposite 
asked mewhy I never addressed the house upon that question; and I] said 
I had never yet heard an argument against the admission of the Jews which 
required an answer, and that I should therefore find myself in a great difflculty 


_if I attempted to meet the sentiment of gentlemen who opposed that Bill, because 


as we all now admit, looking back to that question, there was no valid argument 
agdinst the admission of the Jews to parliament ; but there was a very strong 
and a very henest sentiment in the minds of many members, although it was a 
sentiment which it was utterly impossible for us to meet by any argument.” 

We were sorry to find the Solicitor-General among the opponents. of 
‘the Marnages Bill. | | | | 


SPAIN AND THE JEWS. 


The speech of Senor Castellar, on religious liberty, at a recent sitting 
of the Cortes, seems to have taken Spain and the British press by storm, 
We have received the following communication on the subject from 
Mr. Guedalla: “ All Madrid,” says Mr. Guedalla, “is teeming with the 
eloquent speech delivered by this Republican leader in the Cortes on the 
12th inst,, relative to religious liberty, in answer to Canon Manterola, who, 
having stated that since the expulsion of the Jews from Spain not one 
distinguished man of that sect could be named in any part of the world, 
Castellar replied, mentioning several descendants from Spanish Israelites— 
Spinoza, Daniel Manin, Disraeli, to wit. He alluded to the toleration of 
the Jews at Rome, and pointed out their prosperity at Leghorn. ‘I went,’ 


—gaid he, ‘ to visit the synagogue at Leghorn. It is a magnificent edifice 


of white marble. On the walls are written in letiers of gold the names of 
the founders. What were their names? Ruiz, Rodriquez, Garcia, Al- 
mada—exactly the same as ours. The verger ascertained from my emotion, 
and by my correct Spanish pronunciation, to what country I belonged; and 
he told me in somewhat antiquated Spanish that notwithstanding Hebrew 
was taught there, yet ‘él Bereshit Barah Elohim’ of the Bible was also 
iranslated into the sonorous and majestic language of our fathers; thus 
shewing that in spite of their cruel treatment they could. not banish from 


their minds the recollection of the country which held the ashes of their | 


fathers.” 


In the course of his speech, Castellar proceeded to say 


ef _.* There had been two ideas whieh mever succeeded yet in the world— 


religion for all and ‘one nation for all. Illustrious Pontiffs tried 
from time to time to accomplish the first, but.failed. Alexander Casar, © 
_ Charlemagne, Charles V., and Napoleon tried to accomplish the second, and 
likewise failed. The idea of variety conquered theconquerors. The variety 
of consciences conquered the Pontiffs, and the variety of people eonquered | 
the warriors....He combated Senor Manterola’s ideas as to the progress of 
Catholicism. As to England, its progress was not religious, but social. It’ 
had not been effected in consciences, but in laws, and this they owed 
to the Liberal Protestant party, whom.they were every day anathematizing, 


and whom they would persecute if they could. The United States had 


_ thirty seven millions of inhabitants, but only about ten per cent. of them 

Catholics. ‘There were four fundamental races in Europe—the Latin, the — 

_ Germanic, the Greek, and the Sclavonic, The Latin race reflected its | 
_ socialistic character, its love of unity, its tendency to discipline and organi- 


zation and universal vassalage, in Catholicism. The Germanic race reflected 


_ its individualism and its love of personal independence in Protestantism. | 
The Greek race manifested the predominance of the metaphysical idea over | 
the moral. The Sclavonic adored a species of armed Messiahism, a sort of — 


autocratic religion. In the Government there ‘were‘two races—the Indo- 
European and the Semites.. The Indo-European was the progressive one, 


the creators of the-ancient'‘Greek and the modern: German. The Semites. 
_ was the religious race, and was represented by Moses, Christ, and. Mahomet. | 


‘THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 


| intolerant country. 


The Jews and Arabs, those children of the desert, adoredthe one God. The 
Christian Semites adored principally the first person of the Trinity, and 


 searcely noticed the second or the third. The Indo-European adored the 


virgin and the saints, and scarcely recognised God! He took up Canon 
Manterola’s question as to when the Catholic Church had ill-treated the Jews. 
Why, the fact was they were treated as slaves, and reckoned up with beasts 
of burden! He had with him the inventory of the property of the Monastery 
of San Cosme and San Damian in 978. Did the deputies know how those 


Witness the times of Ferdinand III. the Holy, and of 
Alonso X. the Wise, the first of whom conquered Seville, and the second 
Murcia. Religious intolerance began in the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and in the fifteenth. Then it was that San Vicente Ferren preached 
_ that sermon in the cathedral of Toledo which resulted in the terrible mas- 


| sacre of the 3000 Jews in that city. Senor Manterola had said, tauntingly, 
that the Jews were only fit to make slippers, and had asked him to cite what — 
| illustrious men had sprung from that racé since their expulsion. 


He could 
cite many, but he would only give Spinosa, the first of modern philosophers, 
who, had it not been for their Inquisition, might have been born here, and 
his glory might have gilded their horizon, for he was born of Spanish de- 
seent and of Spanish Jews. They might dissent from his ideas, but they 


| could not deny his genius. Intolerance had deprived them of that glory. 
Disraeli the Conservative—in politics; he was a great orator, a great 


novelist, a great literatus, a great statesman, and the head of the British 
aristocracy. He was a glory which, but for their criminal intolerance, 
might have belonged to the. Spanish nation. Daniel Manin, too, the Italian 


- fact was, that in depriving themselves of the Jews they had deprived them- 

selves of an infinity of names who might have been the lustre and the glory 
of the country. Alluding to persecution, he said that Senor Manterola’s 
puerile assertion that the Church did not kill the heretics, but the civil 
power did, was equivalent to the assassin saying, he did not kill his victim, 
but his dagger did. The Inquisition had been the dagger of thé Church. 


siastical history. Did Senor Manterola wish him to cite the Encyclical in 
which Pope Innocent III. condemned the Jews to eternal slavery? Did he 
wish him t» bring the letter in which Pope Pius V. charged Philip II. to 
seek an assassin to kill Elizabeth of England? He then passed on to Senor 
Manterola’s boast as to the Catholic Church having been the depository of 
learning, and the founder of grand universities. He would be just. He 
would admit this. When Europe entire was decomposed by -feudalism, the 
Church was the centre of unity ; the idea of life; the tribune of the people ; 
she was the shield of the people, and the only intellectual and moral instru- 
ment in the midst of barbarism. She could not live long in such times 
without being a powerfully progressive institution. But compare the great 
universities which the ideas of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
originated with the most illustrious of their own—Salamanca for instance. 
What illustrious foreign, English or German, universities had Senor Manterola 
cited ? Those of Spain had retrograded, not because the Spaniards were less 
intelligent or talented than the English or the Germans, but because the 
latter had acquired before them the grand moral treasure of liberty of thought. 


domes ; { have been present at the ceremonies of the Holy Week ; admired 
the gigantic Sibyls of Michael Angelo which seem to launch eternal male- 
diction ; seen the sun penetrate into the basilica of St. Peter’s and sought in 


doubt. I have seen in the ‘ Sala Regia,’ a fresco of the emissaries of France 
who sent to the Pope the head of Coligny. I have seen the apotheosis of 


of St. Bartholomew. Canon Manterola said he would renounce all ideas and 
beliefs if the Jews returned again to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem. 


| What? does Senor Manterola believe in the terrible dogma that the children 
| are responsible for the sins of the fathers ? Does Senor Manterola believe 


that the Jews of to-day are the Jews who crucified Christ ? I do not believe 
it; Iam more of a Christian than that! Great is God in Sinai; the thunder 
precedes him, the lightning accompanies him ! the light envelops him, the 


greater than that. Not the majestic God of Sinai, but the humble God of Cal-- 


| vary, nailed to a cross, wounded, thirsty, crowned with thorns, gall on his lips, 
| and yet saying—‘Father, forgive them, forgive my executioners, forgive my 
-persecutors; pardon them, for they know not what they do!” Greatis the — 
religion of Power, but greater is the religion of Love. Great isthe religion 
of implacable Justice, but greater is the religion of pardoning Mercy, And | 


I, in the name of that religion—lI, in the name of the Gospel, come here, 


to ask you to write in the front of your fundamental code—Liberty _ 
Equality,.and. Fraternity amongst all mankind.” At the end of Senor 


Castellar’s speech he was greeted with enthusiastic applause, 


grateful thanks for his defence of the descendants of Spanish Jews, and 
complimented him in unmitigated terms ofpraise on his speech. 


HotLoway’s OINTMENT AND Pitis.—Lungs, Liver, Kidneys e number 


‘of internal maladies arise from obstructions over the removal of which these 
celebrated Pills exercise the most perfect control. A course of them is strongly 
recommended as a remedy for almost all chronic affections, as liver complaint, 
congestion of the lungs, torpidity of the liver and other functional disorders which 
‘cause much present suffering, and, if neglected. lay the foundation for incurable 


(diseases. Holioway’s Pills are especially adapted for the young and delicate; — 


their gentle and purifying action places them above all other medicine. | In 
indigestion, nervous affections, gout, and rheumatism, these Pills have raised for 


} 


themselves an universal ‘fame. They expel all impurities from the blood, and 
they 


monks catalogued their ‘goods ? Here it was—50 mares, 20 female Moors, | 
or Jews, 30 male, ditto! He then asserted Spain had not always been an — 


patriot, was born of parents who sprung from expelled Spanish Jews. The 


The truth of the persecutions was to be read in every page of their eccle- | 


I have visited the ruins of Rome; I have contemplated its three hundred — 


those ashes an atom of religious faith; I have only encountered deceit and 


the great ecclesiastical glories of the executioners—the assassins of the night | 


earth trembles, the mountains fallin pieces! Butthere is a God grander and | 


Mr: Guedalla adds that he has telegraphed to Senor Castellar his” 
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-WAIFS AND STRAYS. 
[x-anold Cornish miracle play, preserved in the Bodleian library, one of 
the. scenes is. the building of the Temple of Solomon, whose workmen are 
by a bishop with a grant of estates in Cornwall ! Baye nao 
One of the finest synagogues in the British empire is the Portuguese 
Synagogue of Kingston, Jamaica. The Sanctuary is especially majestic. 


Tae Jews returned to Jerusalem under Cyrus, and rebuilt the Temple,. | 


about the time that Pythagoras and Anacreon flourished. — 
Ir is not uninteresting to know thatour great prophet Isaiah flourished 


about the time at which Rome was built—at least, if Varro’s account be 


wee 1809, about sixty years ago, two of the sons of King George the 


Third visited the Great Synagogue, during the Friday evening Service. A 
letter to the wardens from the late Abraham Goldsmid, announcing their 


visit, 1S preserved in the Vestry room of the synagogue. The boys of the | 
congregation strewed flowers before the footsteps of the Princes. ge 
s Ezexiet, the Jewish prophet, was a cotemporary of three celebrated — 


classical characters—Solon, the Greek lawgiver ; Aisop, the Phrygian poet ; 


and Croesus, the Lydian King. 


Tur oldest metropolitan synagogue erected since the return of the Jews 


in the seventeenth century, was a synagogue established in King-street, | 


Tux first Anglo-Jewish authoress (we believe) was Emma Lyon, who 
wrote avelume of poems, published at the Cambridge University Press, 

Oxe of Lord Lyttleton’s finest speeches was delivered in favour of 
the Jewish Naturalisation Bill. | 


St. James, Aldgate, by the Portuguese Jews, about 1655, : 


Anovr three hundred years ago, twelve thousand copies of the Talmud — 


were burnt at Cremona, in Italy. 


THE DISTRESS IN WEST RUSSIA. 

BrruincuamM. —- We are pleased to hear that several influential co- 
religionists at Birmingham have, during the past week, canvassed the town, 
and have succeeded in collecting the considerable sum of £80 towards the 
fund being raised for the rehef of the distressed Jews im West Russia. It 
is expected that this sum will be increased by further donations. | 

Dersy.—We have received a further sum of £2 14s. 6d., from Mr. 8. 
Levi. of Derby, in aid of this fand. The amount will be handed to the Rey. 
Mr. Green. The donors are: Mr. J. Valentine, 5s.; Mr. D. Stevenson, 2s. 6.; 
Mr. B. Benjamin, 2s. 6d.; A Friend, 2s. 6d.; Mr. J. Erpe, 2s. 6d.; Mr. C. 
Pritchard, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Chadfield, 5s.; Mr. Hall, 2s.;_ F., Is.; Mr. Wash- 
ington Pike, 5s.; V., 1s ; Mr. Ratcliff, 5s.; Mr. D. Marks, 2s. 6d.; E., 
9s. bd. Per Mr. J. E. Valentine, 5s. 6d.; Mr, Spiers, Houndsditch, 5s. 


Tue Rev. R.D’C. Lewiy.—We have seen with gratification a printed 
copy of a sermon ‘preached by the Rev. R. D’C. Lewin, minister of the con- 
gregation ‘ Mickva Israel,” of Savannah, Georgia, where he appears to be 


greatly appreciated. Mr, Lewin, who is a native of Jamaica, received his. 


religious education in this country, having been a student of Jews’ College, 
and also a teacher at the Free School. The subject of Mr. Lewin’s sermon 


is, “ What is Judaism?” Some of the passages of the address are extremely 


good. | | 
RetreNcuMENT or Expenpiturne.—<At a public meeting held on Satur- 
day at St. Pancras Vestry Hall, for promoting economy of expenditure, Mr. 
Serjeant Simon, M.P., was in the chair, and in addressing the meeting he 


‘said in a very eloquent speech that the‘time had come when they were bound 
to meet a great national evil boldly and fairly in the face, and resolve to- 
pat an end to it. In 1854 the taxation amounted to £55,647,000. Of this 


sum the national debt absorbed £27,000,000, and the army, navy, and civil 
services took the balance. The last estimate amounted to £68,223,000, of 


which the army and navy and civil services took £41,523,000, in face of 
great reductions made this year. Side by side with this expenditure there 
-Was much poverty and distress throughout the country. The object of a 
_ Government should be to make the expenditure as light as consistent with» 
the requirements of the country, and at the same time the peopleshould keep — 
a constant watch over the conduct of their representatives in this matter.” | 
Tue Iyscriptions on Sixat.—The Athencewm contains a very interest- 
Ing report from Mr. Palmer, relating to the Sinaitic rock inscriptions, which | 
he has been studying for some months. The result of his investigations 13 _ 
conviction that the Sinaitie inseriptions are in another phase of that. 


Semitic alphabet whose forms appear in Hebrew, Arabic and Greek, and 


Seem to constitute an intermediate link between ordinary Hebrew and Cufic. } 
In some cases the letters are detached, and strongly resemble Hebrew ; in 
- Others they are connected by a line, and their forms being cursive, might be. 


mistaken for Cufic. He has copied no less than twelve inscriptions in which 


Greek and Sinaitic occur together, and thus has arrived at the value of every 
letter of the Sinaitic, Mr. Palmer says, that. theinscriptions consist of 
tached sentences, in a Sinaitic or rather Aramean dialect, for the most part 

_ proper names with such introductory formule as Oriental peoples are accus- 


tomed to prefix to their compositions. They accord with the account given 


by Cosmos Indicopleustes ; and he sees no reason why, without arguing for 


4 too remote origin, his Jewish fellow-travellers should not have been able 


_ toread, as he asserts they did, inscriptions in a language and character so | 
_ Cognate with theirown. Mr. Palmer believes they are the work of acommer- — 
cial community who inhabited, or at least colonized, the Peninsula for the | 


irst few centuries of the Christian era. That many of thewriters were Chris- 


tian is proved by the numerous Christian signs they used, but it is equally — 
clear from internal evidence that a large proportion of them were pagans. — 
x And the writing must have extended into the monkish times, | ! 


| DELIERS 


~ light equal to Gas, at a much less cost. 


‘latest and most approved principles. 


elega 


| GURESOF ASTHMA, Coughsand 
G Tw F.RSNA., 


& FP.SAS. Author of “8 


Diseases of the Chest by Dr. Loock’s Wafers. From 


his Times, &c.” 


- M. Tweddle, 
Stokesley, York, Feb. 8, 1869. “I have always found them togive immediate relief to 


my wife, and chil and witnessed their 


good effects on my friends who were colon’ : 


tical. Price 1s. 1}. per Box. Sold by all Druggists.—[ADVT.] 


FARK SIMMONS, 


COAL MERCHANT. 


Contractor:to. the Synagogues, &c., &c., &e. 


PRICES 


Best. Wallsend, Hetton’s, Hasw 
” Second Wallsend eve 
Silkstones, Newton Chambers, &c. 


Wharncliffe’s, Coopers, &c. 


Silkstone, good large house coal ... 
Kisecar or Derby coal 
Coke—12 sacks 


eee 


per chaidron.....  «- 


Letters directed to 40, Myddleton-square, E.C., or No. 6, Coal Department, Great Nor- 
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thern Railway, King’s Cross, N., will receive immediate attention. 


DEFRILES. AND SONS, 

Her Majesty the QUEEN, 
PRINCE OF | 


His Royal Highness The 
WALES, 

And Contractors to the Government. os 

J. DEFRIES AND SONS. 


ABLE GLASS, CUT, ENGRAVED | 
and JEWELLED. 


_ Club," Mess, and Furnishing Orders executed. 


J. DEFRIES AND SONS. | 
in ORYSTAL, 
BRONZE, and ORMOLU, 
The latest and ‘most. elegant designs for 
Dining and Drawing Rooms, for Gas or Can- 
dles, at the New Show Rooms. ane 
Estimates for lighting towns, streets, Rail- 
ways, manufactories and workshops with a 


| Lamps for India. 
147, HOUNDSDITCH. Established 1802. 


J. DEFRIES AND SONS, 
DESSERT, iEA, and 
| BREAKFAST SERVICES in great 
variety. 

The Alexandra Dinner Nervice, £1 18s, 6d. 
GLASS, CHINA, and EARTHENWARE. 
New and most elegant designs. 
DINNER SERVICES in Gilt, £3 10s, 
147, HOUNDSDITCH. Established 1805, 


J. DEFRIES AND SONS. 
ROOMS, PUBLIC and  PRI- 
VATE GAKDENS, &c.—Estimates 
and Contracts prepared for ILLUMINAT- 
‘NG and DECORATING the above upon the 
Pyro- 
technic Displays undertaken, ‘ents, Mar- 
quees, &c., provided. 
AMPS and CHANDELIERS for INDTA, 
SHOW ROOMS, 
147, HOUNDSDITCH. 
Established 1803. 


Please note the Address.—34, ALFRED 
STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE, and 7, 
Duke-street, Aldgate. | 

REVIOUS to purchasing any kind 

of Prayer Books persons are requested 

to compare VALLENTINES EDITIONS 
with any others extant. 

Important to Congregations and others.— 


Several’ JUN with silver bells and 


other appurtenances, mantles, &c., complete for 
use, and ON SALE cheap 
ranted correct). P. VALLENTINE, Pub- 
lisher, Bookbinder, Printer and Bookseller, 34, 
ALFRED STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE, 
W.C., and 7, DUKE-STREET, ALDGATE, 
has on sale all kinds of Jewish Publications, 


and every requisite for school, synagogue, and 


private use; Lama and Woollen Arba Kanfas, 
Tephillin ; Mezuzoth, Woollen and Silk Taly- | 


| gim of first-rate quality. 


The underimentioned Copyright works, 
can only be had as.above; the Publisher ear- 
nestly solicits a comparison with any other of 
she kind on sale. 

ieThe Revised Edition of the WDIN Hafto- 
rah, and complete Sabbath Prayer Book, 
commencing with Friday afternoon and ending 
with Sabbath afternoon service. ‘T'o each 


volume are appended tables of the time of 


commencement of the Sabbath; also the Sed- 


-rahs and Haftorahs for the ensuing 20 years. | — | 
a Respectable YOUTH | 


Price, the set of 5 vols., with the new English 
Translation, 26s., unbound. 
This is the only complete edition published in 
Ingland. . 
Pee, DAILY PRAYERS, with a new 
nt ENGLISH TRANSLATION, by the 
Rev. A. P. MENDES. With a Compendium 
of the laws, translated from the 
pvnn 717, by the Lissa Chief Rabbi. | 
The prayers of the above works follow con- 
secutively, and the necessity of turning from 
lace to place avoided. 
(m5), FESTIVAL PRAYERS with a 


| new translation by the late Rev. D. A. DE 


LA.—Price 30s, | 
MIRiAM’S HOLIDAY TALES, 


Price 6d. in cloth, lettered. Vol. I. 


with table of Holidays. Vol. IL. 
Vol. II. “Shebuoth.” Jewish 
works purchased or exchanged in small or 
large quantities. | : 


TDOARD and RESIDENC 
Bis wowracue rra RUSSELL SQUARE, 
 VACANCTES R TWO, 


and CIGAR Importers to the Royal 


Famil , 49, STRAND, W.C., near Charing 


Cross Railway Station. | 
A large stock of the very choicest brands 
of Foreign Cigars, including Intimidads, Ca - 


‘| banas, Partagas, Henry Clays, Carvajals, Bac- 
calao’s, Confederation Surza’s, Golden Eagles. 


&e,, &e, The Carvajals at 50s. per hundred are 
strongly recotatiiensted: being a very superior 
pa and possessing a fine rich flavour. Bac- 
calao’s at 32s. per hundred, without doubt the 
finest to be had at the price. _ | 


Pavters HOTEL and TAVERN. 


| First Class, opposite the Ludgate Station 
of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 
Blackfriars. The Tavern has been entirely 
redecorated, and a new orchestra constructed in 
the Ball Room, and now forms the most com - 


| plete suite of Rooms for Weddings, Charitable: 


Dinners, Meetings, &c. The Hotel (being most 
centrally situated) combines comfort with eco- 


-nomy, superior to most Hotels of its class.— 


N.B.—A Jewish Cook employed. 


A GREAT CONVENIENCE. 
ee residing at any part of 

London can be supplied daily wit! 
KOSHER MEAT and POULTRY at 

MARKET PRICES ONLY, 

Write for list of prices, post free.—Carts tf. 
all parts daily.— Masonic Banquets supplied 
Families contracted with. 

Every article supplied by David Israel gua. 
ranteed to be equal, if not superior, in quality 
to those for which much higher prices are 
usually charged. | | 

DAVID ISRAEL, Butcher and Poulterer. 

122, Middlesex-street, Whitechapel. 


| NAPRS. S. SILVER and SON, COOKS 
and CONFECTIONERS, No. 39, Mid- 
dlesex-street, Aldgate.—All kinds of French. 


| Italian and German Pastry and Confeetionery 


Wedding Dinners, Breakfasts, Balls, and De- 
jeuners, and parties supplied in the first-class 
Foreign or English style. Ices, Jellies, or 
Blancmanges. On all public oceasions, wed- 
dings and private parties, the greatest satis- 
faction has been expressed at the manner in 
which Mrs. 8. and Son have served the en- 
tertainments. Ali kindsof Confectionery and 
Cakes manufactured on Mrs, Silver and Son's 
own premises.—None to equal them. | 


BRIGHTON, 
BOARD, Dining and Drawing Room 
2D NPARTMENTS, 15 and 16, Devonshire 
place.—M. 8S. NURENBERG, 


GERMAN, with the greatest expe- 
: rience in leather, wool and every other 
line of produce trade, wants a SITUATION 
in a business of thigs4ind, as partner or elerk, 
Address sub, A. Bedford-street, Bedford- 
square, W.C, | 


AA ORNING GOVERNESS.—A young 

) Lady wishes to meet witha Morning | 

ENGAGEMENT, from half-past 9 till half. 

+ 12. Acquirements: English, French, 

rawinz, superior Music,and the rudiments — 
of Hebrew. Six years reference to the family 

where she is at present engaged in the after- . 


ampton-row, Russell-square, W. C. 


-noon,—Address Z., Mr. Parnell, 65, South- 


as OUT-DOOR APPRENTICE to the 
Manufacturing Jewellery.—Address F. E. 


Lizard, 199, Great Portland-street, W. Pre- 


WANTED. by a young lady a situa- 


tion to INSTRUCT and take charge 
f two or three young children. Is a god — 
J. B. 9, South Bo- 


| rough-road, South Hackney. 


a situation as willie - 
ington Butts, 5. 
URNISHED APARTMENTS TO BE 
Bie with or without board, in the house 
of a*Jewish family, in the neighbourhood of 
Russell-square.—Address L., 39 Southampton 


W by a respectable Jewess 
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_THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


LONDON COMMITTER OF DEPUTIES | 


OF THE BRITISH JEWS. 
 'YHE JEWS OF RUSSIA AND POLAND. 
TIVHE Board has the pleasure to ac- 
| knowledge the receipt of the following 
further subscriptions to date: PPX 
Amount already advertised... £98 3 
Pontypridd Synagogue, per Mr. 


George Goodman*... £1:.7 
A. Souhami, . 10. 6 


Plymouth Symagogue, per Markes : | 
| 16. 3 


J. Cohen, Esq., Edinburgh on 10 0. 
Swansea... 10. 07 


Mrs. Marks, 
Messrs. Marks, do. .. 


The Rev. Dr. Adler .... 


| Cheltenham, per E. Samuel, Esq.*... 10 12 6 
B.B 


Isaac Joseph, Esq., Portsea... 
Per M. Van Praagh, Esq.*... 08 18. 0 
James Whittaker, Esq. 
Newcastle on Tyne, per F, Cohen, | 

Esq., and L. Emanuel, Esq. ... 14 6 
‘Birmingham, per Moses Berlyn, Esq 80 0. 0 
Edinburgh, per J. MichaelsKsq."... 5 2 0 
A. H | 6 


Wolverhampton, per S. Anerbach, 


Baron Lionel de othschild, per 

A Widow and her daughter, per Rev. 
Per M. Van Praagh, Esq.* ... BIG 6 


Swansea, per 8S. Samuels, Esq.* ... 11 6 
Zanenberg, Leeds)... .. 7 6 
‘Spanish and Portugrese Synagogue, 
— Kurther Donations* we 6 


Portsea, per Alex. Moses, Esq.* ... 7 0 6 
Bristol, per M. J..Platnauer, Esq.* 27 14. 6 


| L382 1 6 
Further subscriptions will be thankfully 
received by J. M. Montefiore, Esq., President 
pro tem., 4, Great Stanhope-street, May Fair, 
and by 
LEWIS EMANUEL, Sol. and Sec. — 
36, Finsbury-circus, London. 
21st April, 5629—1869. 
* A list of the subscribers will appear next 
week. Want of space precludes its insertion 
in this issue. | 


TO THE GOVERNORS AND SUBSCRI-. 


BERS OF 

ASYLUM. 

NHE favour of your Votes and Inte- 
rest is respectfully solicited on behalf of 
JULIUS and MYER ROTHSCHILD, 

The mother (the chief ‘support of the fa- 
mily) has recently died in childbirth, leaving 
her husband with nine children depending on 
him for support. 


THE JEWS’ ORPHAN 


The case is strongly recommended by the 


following gentlemen : 

Sir B. S. Phillips, Ald.; H. A. Isaacs, 
Esq., Hillworth Lodge, Tulse Hill; Alexander 
Levy, Esq., Finsbury-square ; Henry Solo- 
mon, 
Heneage-lane ; 8. A. Hart, Esq., Bury-street; 
Alexander Isaacs, Esq, Tavistock-square; 
Gompers, Esq., Crown-court, Threadneedle 
street ; Jonas Jacobs, Esq., St. James's, Ald- 
gate: Isaac Hyam, Esq., Bevis Marks: M. 
Woolf, Esq., St. James’, Aldgate; H. Men- 
doza, 498, Oxford-street; L. H. Phillips, 
Esq., Leman-street E,; Joseph Raphag], Esq., 
-Howare’s Hotel, St. James’. 

A BC PATENT DESPATCH. BOX. 
4% JENNER KNEWSTUB's newly- 
Anveated PATENT A BC and 1, 2, 3. DES. 


PATCH BOXES for general convenience, 


for ready access to papers and methodics 
arrangement, have received the highest com- 
_-mendation, Price 10s, 6d. and upwards. 
“This really valuable contrivance.’—Punch, 
Noy. 14. “Cannot fiil to be useful in the 
library and office.’—Record. “ Will meet 


. especially the requirements of literary, legal, 


and official persons.’—Star. “A boon to all 
lovers of order.”—TIlustrated London News. 
“There om be no oe as to the value of 

this invention.’ —Morning Post.—Jenner and 


Case, 33, St. James’s-street, and No. 66, 
Jermyn-street. | 


‘J IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. 


Paris and Havre Exhibition Gold Medals. 


CAUTION.—None genuine without Baron 
Liebig, the inventor's signature being on every 
jar, accompanied by full printed directions, 
About 70 Pints of excellent beef-tea for 11s. 
the present reduced retail price per pound. 
Finest, most convenient, and by far the cheap- 
est meat-flavouring ingredient for soups, 
made dishes, and sauces. Sold by all Italian 


Warehousemen, Chemists, Grocers, Ship chan- | 


dlers, and Provision Dealers, 


PRIVATE COMMERCIAL BOAR- 
DING HOUSE. 

8, BENSON-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

fe undersigned begs respectfully to 

has 


inform his friends and the public thathe 
_ opened a house at the above address, 


e will be happy to receive visitors to Rebbi 
verpool, and hopes by careful attention to_ he Further Race on appli ati to 
their comfort and convenience to merit their’ LOUISA WOL: Rheni 
support, Charges Moderate. | | Prossi A Bh 


| Chandeau Lane ; 


will RE-ASSEMBL 


23 6 


Houndsditch; Rev. D. Piza,. 


Writing | 


for the purpose of 


P. VAN NOORDEN’s GRAND 

AVE EVENING CONCERT, TUESDAY, 
27th inst., at 27, Harley-street, W. Artistes: 
Mesdames Louisa Van Noorden, Julia Lesca, 
Blanche Ellerman, Montserra: Eyles; Messrs. 
Ajfred Heming, Angyalfi, Caravoglia. Violin, 
Miss Medora 

Collins; Piano, Mr. P. &. Van Noorden. 
Conductors, Messrs. W. Ganz, E. Lane, and B. 
Harrison. Tickets, 5s.; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d; 
to be had at the principal music sellers, and of 
Mr. P. E. Van Noorden, 27, Bedford-square, 


W.C, | 


HAREWOOD LODGE. 
Upper WESTBOURNE TERRACE, W. 
HE MISSES BELISARIO will be 
happy to receive their pupils again, on 
MONDAY, the 26th inst., when the Vacation 
will have terminated, 


GLOUCESTER HOUSE, KEW. 


| ft bye Pupils of Mr. and Mrs. NEU- 


MEGEN’S Establishments 


on TUESDAY, 27th 


inst, 


15, Belsize-square, Hampstead, N.W. 
| LAUREL HOUSE | 


(NOLLEGIATE BOARDING and DAY} 


J SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, con- 
ducted by Mesdames HARTOG and LEO, 
assisted by a resident Ge-man Governess, and 
eminent Masters. Terms on applicaticn. 


OARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG 
yENTLEMEN, 
Conducted by I. FRIEDLANDER. 
 HALBERSTADT, 
(near the Harzgebirge, Germany). 
For references and particulars apply to Dr: 
M. Friedlander, Principal of the Jews’ Col- 
lege, 10, Finsbury-square, London, E.C. 


COLLEGIATE DAY AND BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 

No. 1,GREAT CORAM STREET, RUSSELL | 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Principal—REV. B. SPIERS. 

PIE Rev. B.SPIERS begs to announce 


that-he has REMOVED to No. 1, Great | 
Coram-street, where he will carry on the day 


school hitherto so successfully conducted by 
him at 19, Great Coram-street, and will like- 
wise receive pupils as BOARDERS, for 
which purpose the new premises present 
every advantage. The rooms are large and well 
ventilated. There is a drilling and play- 
ground. Arrangements will be carefully 
made to promote the health and comfort of 
the pupils. | 

In addition to the school boarders, Mr. Spiers 
will receive youths desirous of attending Uni- 
versity College School (which is in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood). These Boarders will 
have the advantage of receiving Hebrew and 
Religious Instruction and the superintendence 


of able masters in the preparation of their 


evening lessons, For Prospectus (which will 
sent post free) apply to the Principal, as above, 


MAY HOUSE, GRAVESEND. 
WARS. BARCZINSKY begs to inform 

her friends that her puvils will RE- 
ASSEMBLE on WEDNESDAY, 22th inst. 
Prospectus and every information may be had 
on application. | 


MILTON HOUSE SCHOOL, 

"GRAVESEND. 
Principal—Mr. 8S. BARCZINSKY. 
HE course of study includes the 


ligion; Latin, French, and German; Mathe- 
matics and Bookkeeping; music and other 


accomplishments. The pupils are prepared for 


the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina+ 
tions. The School will Re-open on WED- 


NESDAY, 28th instant, 
HERESON HOUSE ACADEMY, 
RAMSGATE. 


PrincipaL—J. TRITSCH. _ 
(Successor to the Rev. Emanuel Myers.) 


foe course of education comprises 
the subjects usually taught at the public 


schools, and ensures a sound religious, classical, | 


mathematical, and general education. | 
The house is large and airy, with an exten- 
sive playground, and situated close to Sir 
Moses 
The social and domestic comforts to pro- 


mote the happiness of the pupils, receive the | 


carefu 
or terms and further particulars a to 
the above address, Sed 


KREUZNACH. 
rINHE Undersigned will undertake the 
charge of YOUNG LADIES visiting 


| the above place for the benefit of their health ; 


also of those who would stay the whole year 
the excellent schools 
established here. The house, with baths and 


garden attached, is healthily situated, and in| 


usual English subjects ; Hebrew and Re- 


ontefiore’s Synagogue and College. 


B ROWN AND 


be u 


BRUSSELS, 14, RUE SCHAVYE, | 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


LADIES. 
ESDAMES GODCHAUX receive a re? 


limited number of pupils. 


First-class Masters, Resident Governesses, | 


Terms moderate. The highest references 
given if required, 
For further particulars apply as above. 
Miss Godchaux begs to inform her friends 
and the Jewish public that she has arrived in 
London, and will be pleased to takecharge of 
pupils, or to answer any enquiries.—Address 


64, Ludgate-hill, 


| EDUCATION IN FRANKFORT-ON- 


THE MAINE. 
NAR HENRY A. FRANKLIN, one of 
the Masters of the Handels-Schule, an 
Institution which confers privileges recog- 
nized by the State, and trains for the higher 
grades of commercial life, receives a limited 


| number of Jewish youths into his household 


(English), situated in the suburbs of the above 
eminently healthy and readily accessible city. 
In case of their present attainments being in- 
sufficient for the Handels-Schule, or of their 
being destined for professional careers, Mr, 


Franklin supervises their secular education in 
| one or other of the excellent schools for which 


Frankfort is celebrated. 


First class references if required. For 


terms, &c., apply to Mr. Jacob A. Franklin, 14, . 
street of Saul Solomon, Esq., Solicitor, 22, Finsbury- 


South-street, Finsbury. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR JEWISH 
YOUNG LADIES. __ 
CONDUCTED BY MME. J. KAHN. : 


-PARIs, 22, RUE BOILEAU, AUTEUIL-PARIS. 
TINHE House, by its situation in one of | 


the healthiest quarters of Paris, unites 
both the advantages of town and country. 


Nothing has been neglected to insure to this. 


establishment the renown which it has en- 
joyed for these last FORTY FIVE YEARS. 
Religious instruction is given by a Rabbi, 
under the patronage of the Grand Rabbin of 
Paris. 

References to all the foreign and French 
families, having confided their children to 
Mme. Kahn, forwarded on demand. 

There are. also in the house private rooms 
for parlour boarders. 


ADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by Miss 
SILVESTER and Miss E. SOLOMON, 
assisted by French and German Governesses 
and eminent masters. Hours of attendance 
from 9 till 3. Young ladies can attend 
separate classes.—)4, Great Coram-street, 
Russell-square. 


ADIES SCHOOL at BRUSSELS, 
conducted by Miss BLOEMENDAL, 

with the assistance of eminent masters and 
resident governesses.—The highest references 
can be given. For particulars apply to Miss 
Bloemendal, 4, Rue Defacqz, Quartier Louise. 


DUCATION.—Mts. ESSINGER and 

the Misses SOLOMON receive a limited 
number of young ladies as Boarders and Day 
Pupils; they are assisted by a resident Frencl. 
governess and eminent masters. Young ladies 
can attend separate classes. Arrangements 
may be made for the attendance of pupils re- 
siding at a distance. ‘Terms on application.— 
45, Elgin-road, Notting-hill, near Bayswater, 


PROWN AND 
CORN FLOUR 
Children’s 
Diet... 
POLSON’S 


For all 
the uses to 
which the 

best. arrowroot 
is applicable 


RB ROWN AND POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 


to thicken. | 


Sauces, 


BE OWN AND POLSON’S 


to thicken 
Beef tea. 


BROWN AND 
Quality, 


Packets, 
2d., 4d., & 8d. 


POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
Second quality, 6d. 
Fer pu where a second quality may 
this will be tuucda the best that can 
be obtained at the price. | 

CAUTION. 

To obtain extra profit by the sale, other qua 
lities are sometimes audaciously substituted 


ud of 
| BROWN AND POLSON’S. 


A Young Lady is desirous of a SITU- 
_, ATION, either as COMPANION toa 
Jewish Lad 
children. 


yROWN AND 


s capable of teachi English 


Hebrew and Music, if 


POLSON’S. 


COKN FLOUR | 


POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR]. 


| WEDNESDAY NEXT, April 28th 
11. o'clock 


6, Os rne-terrace, Clapham-road, 


or as Governess to one or two j 


required.—Address Y. 
Post Office, Bristol. of 


ESSRS. E. & H. LUMLEY, LAND 
AGENTS and AUCTIONEERS.,. 
City Offices—67, Chancery-lane. 
West End Offices—31, St. James’s-street, 
 Piceadilly. | | 
ESSRS. E. & H: LUMLEY, VALU. 
: ATORS in Railway and other Compen- 


| sation Cases. | 


Bushey, Herts.—The valuable contents of the | 


mansion known as “'The Warren,” 4C0 lots 


of Household Furniture, out-door effects, — 


dec, : 
ESSRS. E: and H. LUMLEY having 
AVE disposed of this property, have received 
instructions to prepare for saleby AUCTION, 
on an early date, the superior household 
FURNITURE, linen, plate, china, glass, 


ornamental items, and out-door effects.—Cata_ _ 


logues are in preparation, and can be had at, 


the auction offices, 67, Chancery-lane, and 31, — 


St. James-street, Piccadilly, 


Reversion to money invested in consols, 
ESSRS. E.. and. H. - LUMLEY 
| will SELL by AUCTION, at the 
GUILDHALL TAVERN, early in May, a 


valuable reversion to.the sum of £1,640 in- 


vested in 3 percent Consols in the names of 


highly respectable trustees, and payable on the | 


death of a gentleman aged 72.—Particulars 
and conditions of sale to be had, when ready, 


place, and at the auction offices, 67, Chancery- 
lane, and 31, St. James’-street, Piccadilly. 


Dover, Kent.—A desirable Freehold, Resi- 

dence, and grounds of 3 acres at Buckland, 

1 mile from the Priory Railway Station. 
17 ESSRS. E. and H. LUMLEY have 
Va received instructions to SELL by 
AUCTION atthe GUILDHALL TAVERN, 
in May,a substantial detached family Residence 
called Lundy. House, standing in a pretty 
garden, with lake of running water, iad im a 
very charming situation. There are 9 bed- 
rooms, bath-room, +! reception rooms and coach 
house, and stable, and every convenience for 
a family.—Particulars and conditions of sale 
(when ready) at the land and auction offices, 67, 
Chancery-lane, and 31, St. James’-street, 
Piccadilly. 


UMLEY'S REGISTER of Landed 

Property, Country Residences, Hunting, 
Fishing, and Shooting quarters, Farms, 
Manors, Advowsons, and Estates; also the 
Register of Town Houses; also the Register of 
Investments, Business Premises, Ground 
Rents, and Freehoid and Leasehold House and 


Shop property, are published every month, and | 


may be had gratis on application, or through 
the post for one stamp. 


DWARD and HENRY LUMLEY, 

LAND AGENTS and AUCTIONEERS, 
67, Chancery Lane, and 31, St. James's Street, 
Piccadilly. 


To Woollen and Linen Drapers, Clothiers, 


Hosiers, Warehousemen, Boot and Shoe 
Manufactures, Shippers, and others. 
| LEXANDER LEVY andCo., AUC- 
TLONEERS and VALUERS, City Sale 
Rooms, 27 and 28, Wilson-street, Finsbury- 
square, E.C., will hold Periodical AUCTION 
SALES of Woollens, Drapery, Linens, Man- 
chester, Bradford, Sheffield and Birmingham 
Goods, Clothing, Boots and Shoes, &e. Cash 
advanced on goods for sale, and balance paid 
three days after. 


To Slate Merchants, Bilhard Table Makers. 


Builders, and others. 


mATESSRS. ALEXANDER LEVY and 


Auctioneers and Valuers, have 


received instructions to SELL by AUCTION 


| on TUESDAY NEXT, April 27th 1869, at 


twelve o'clock precisely, at Dyers’ Hall Wharf, 
95, Upper Thames-street, on account.of whom 
it way concern, partof a CARGO OF SLATE 
SLABS, from 
Schooner “ Glynn” wrecked off Margate, being 
of the best quality, planed both sides, They 
are lying close to the crane, river side, and can 


easily be removed for land or water ee 
had at the Auctioneer’s Offices, 27 an 28, . : 


On view Monday next. Catalogues ma 


Wilson-street, Finsbury-square, 


~ On Account of whom it may Concern. © 


ESSRS. ALEXANDER LEVY and 


CO., Auctioneers and Valuers, will 


SELL by AUCTION at their Rooms, 27 and 


1869, at 


unctually, 21 Cases Lucifer 
Matches, 26 rine White Lead, 200 Boxes 
Brown Windsor Soap, and several cases of 
Fancy Goods, Cutlery, Plated Ware, Boots, 


and about 4C0 lots useful drapery and clothing. 


PURNISHED APARTMENTS TO. 


LET for a gentleman, with partial board. 


Every home comfort afforded. Apply H. A., 


London Printed and 
VALENTINE, for the Proprietors, at their 
office, 11, Castle-street, Bevis Marks, age 
in: the the City of 

London, Friday, April : 

Collector.—Mr Jacob Roxas, 


23, 1869, 


ort Madoc, saved from the - 
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